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Key to 
More Effective 
Teaching 


Sheldon storage cabinets are designed 


especially for homemaking in secondary schools. 


Project materials are kept always easily 
available for your class activities. They teach 
good habits of management. They encourage 
orderly procedure, reduce clutter and confusion. 
They enable you to make the most of your 


time, and your students to get the most 


from your teaching effort. 


SHELDON Makes 
More than 200 

| 4 Different Storage Units for 
a The Homemaking Department 
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EQUIPMENT CO., MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Educationally Correct School Furniture 
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Thoughts only for others... 


The homemaker needs help from the doctor and 
from nutrition and health educators . . . to realize the 
importance of building and maintaining her own 
health as well as that of her family. 

Many women whose diets are of poor nutritional 
quality complain of minor ailments and constant fa- 
tigue...suffer from various chronic diseases. ..and 
are overweight from lack of exercise. Research has 
shown that omission of breakfast is often associated 
with mid-morning fatigue ... drop in blood sugar lev- 
els . .. decreased work output .. . and decreased effi- 
ciency of protein utilization. Even appetite is more 
difficult to control. 

Surveys show homemakers often have poorer eat- 
ing habits than their husbands and children... than 
employed women of comparable income. Skipping 
breakfast . . . having just coffee for morning or noon 
meal...and low level of milk consumption are com- 
mon dietary faults of homemakers. A good breakfast 
which includes milk or other source of high quality 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES 


protein can help promote pep and energy throughout 
the day, by preventing fall in blood sugar levels. 

Three glasses of milk a day... to drink... used in 
food preparation . . . as cheese, or ice cream . . . will 
provide the calcium needs of women...and supply 
generous quantities of high quality protein and other 
essential nutrients. 

In planning meals for the homemaker, and for the 
woman who works, milk and milk products are foun- 
dation foods for good eating and good health. 

The nutritional statements made in this advertisement 
have been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nu- 


trition of the American Medical Association and found 
consistent with current authoritative medical opinion. 


Since 1915...promoting better health through nutrition, 
research and education 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


A non-profit organization 
111 N. Canal Street e Chicago 6, Illinois 


REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 
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STARTING SOON AT YOUR LOCAL 


5th annual SINGER 


Teen-Age Dressmaking Contests! 


Do your girls say they can't sew well? There's not 
a sewing machine in the house? By next fall they may 
be experienced sewers—and prize winners! 

To enter the siNGeR Sth annual Teen-Age Dressmak- 
ing Contests, all they do is enroll in a sINGER Teen- 
Age Dressmaking Course. They'll receive eight 2'4- 
hour lessons this summer . . . for only $8! Think how 
much fun they'll have learning to sew for fashion and 
how much money they'll save, too! 

And the dresses they make while learning may win 
all sorts of valuable prizes . . . from local award to big 
grand prize! They may enroll between May 13 and 
August 10 and have till August 31 to finish their 
garments, 


Classes fill fast, so post this announcement today. 
% Complete rules and entry blanks at all 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


in the United States (including Alaska & Hawaii) and Canada 


Listed in phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
*a Tri of THE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3 


SENIOR PRIZES JUNIOR PRIZES 
(girls 14-17) (girls 10-13) 


GRAND PRIZE $1000 cash award GRAND PRIZE $500 cash award 
1956 Senior Winner—Carol 3 NATIONAL or 3 NATIONAL or 
Sue McGinnis, 14, of Uni- AWARDS AWARDS 
versity City, Mo. tells friends: $600 EACH $200 EACH 
uv 


“You just can’t lose. The 
sewing skills you develop will 
always pay off—in clothes 
and in savings.” 


PLUS: 3-day trip to New York City for the 4 national winners in each Contest 
and their mothers! 


PLUS: 66 REGIONAL FIRST PRIZES of SINGER® Slant-Needle* Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger (value $229.50) for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


PLUS: 66 REGIONAL SECOND PRIZES of FEATHERWEIGHT* Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger (value $181.50) for Senior & Junior Contestants, 


PLUS: Over 3250 LOCAL PRIZES of de luxe SINGER * Scissors Sets (value $12.95) 
for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


por dg ph eee PLUS: 33 $300 one-year scholarships for regional winners in the Senior Contest 


Ascher, 13, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
assures girls: “You'll meet 
many new friends, including 
ope — who = NOTE: A person who is or ever has been engaged in the manufacture, sale, service, or advertising 
such personalized _ of sewing machines (or members of their immediate families) is not eligible. 


who enter or are attending an accredited college and major in home economics! 
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Tide Washday Notes #11 ~ 


RINSING PROBLEMS DISAPPEAR 
WITH MODERN LAUNDRY TECHNIQUES 


Here’s how your automatic washer and a modern detergent 
work together for the best possible rinsing job. 


AUTOMATICS 
HAVE EITHER 
**‘DEEP’’ RINSES 
‘*‘SPRAY’’ RINSES 
OR 
“OVERFLOW” RINSES 


Tide molecules (A) loosen and surround soil, (B) pull it Whether they feature “deep,” “spray”’ or “overflow” 
away from fabric, and (C) hold it in suspension until the rinse cycles, today’s automatics make rinsing an efficient 
rinse cycles of your modern automatic washer are ready operation that removes the soil held in suspension by 
to spin it away. the detergent. 


Rinsing is an important laundry operation, in which removes soil efficiently—it also holds it in sus- 
the soil particles that have been removed from pension (that is, prevents it from settling back 
clothes are flushed away by water action and on clothes) until your automatic is ready to rinse. 
adequate water removal. These are provided most Not all washday products provide the suspension 
efficiently by the rinse cycles of modern automatic necessary to give you the best rinsing. Without 
washers. proper suspension redeposition of soil occurs caus- 

But even the most modern automatic can’t rinse ing a film to build up, wash after wash, dimming 
away soil that still clings to clothes. Tide not only and dulling clothes. 


In all top-loading automatics, no other washday product—with or without suds—will 
wash clothes cleaner than Tide. In fact, Tide has proved so perfectly suited for modern 
washing procedures that the makers of 25 automatics pack Tide in each one of their 
new top-loading machines. 


ABC-O-MATIC BLACKSTONE GENERAL ELECTRIC MARQUETTE SPEED QUEEN 
AMBASSADOR HAMILTON MAYTAG WARDAMATIC 
AMC HOTPOINT NORGE WHIRLPOOL 
APEX KELVINATOR ONE MINUTE WIZARD 


This is the eleventh of a series of Washday Notes from Tide, America’s favorite for automatic washers. Clip this page for refer- A Product of 
ence. For reprints of these (and previous Washday Notes), write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. K., Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. Procter & Gamble 
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CHOCOLATE CREAM PIE 


with the touch of genius 


Wine shows the touch of genius in Choco- 
late Cream Pie? The smoothness of the fill- 
ing, the mellow-richness of flavor, the creamy 
texture firm enough to slice just right... 
and that’s Chocolate Cream Pie made with 
Pet Evaporated Milk and this recipe. 


For Pet Evaporated Milk has a smoothness, 
a richness, a special blending quality no 
other form of milk has. And it’s precisely 
these qualities which add the touch of genius 


that makes cream pies perfect. 


What's more, Pet Evaporated Milk costs less, 
generally, than any other form of whole 
milk. So why wait another minute? Make 
this Chocolate Cream Pie now and see how 


delscious it will be! 


CHOCOLATE 
CREAM PIE 


¥%, cup sugar 
2 Tablespoons cornstarch 
6 Tablespoons cocoa 

VY, teaspoon salt 
3 eggs, separated 
1 cup PET Evaporated MILK 
l cup water 

teaspoons vanilla 

6 Tablespoons sugar 
9-inch baked pastry shell 


Mix thoroughly in 1 Y2-quart saucepan 
% cup sugar, the cornstarch, cocoa, 
salt and egg yolks. Stir in gradually 
until smooth a mixture of milk and 
water. Cook and stir over low heat 
until thickened, about 10 minutes. 
Take from heat and stir in vanilla. 
Cover and cool thoroughly. Put into 
the cold baked pastry shell. Beat egg 
whites until stiff but not dry. Beat in 
gradually 6 tablespoons sugar. Spread 
on top of pie to edges of crust to seal 
in the filling. Bake near center of 400 
oven (hot) for 7 to 8 minutes, or until 
light brown. Cool thoroughly before 
serving. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. PET MILK COMPANY e ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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EVAPORATE? 
MILE 


We call these muffins Ruffins — 
because they’re made with Ralston, 
the versatile, whole wheat cereal. 
Your students will enjoy making 
hearty, whole wheat Ruffins with 
Instant Ralston, or Regular Ralston. 


Ralston Purina Company, Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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CUTABANANA 


for a new kind of shortcake 


Here’s a spectacular new dessert that even a novice cook 
can whip up with sure results. It’s an all-year-round fresh- 
fruit shortcake, using an easy-to-make gingerbread mix as 
the cake base, and bananas. The spicy goodness of ginger- 
bread teams so well with the sweet, mellow banana flavor. 
This is a perfect dessert for company or family dinners. 


BANANA SHORTCAKE 


1 box gingerbread mix 1 cup heavy cream, whipped 
3 ripe bananas,* sliced 


Prepare and bake gingerbread mix according to package directions. 
Bake in square or oblong pan. Cool and cut into squares. Just before 
serving, top each square with banana slices and whipped cream. Ar- 
range a few additional banana slices around the base of the shortcake. 


*Use fully ripe bananas... yellow peel flecked with brown 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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Betty Crocker’s done something 
first again! 


April 1957 


A never-before mix! Macaroons 
C : \ in two flavors, Vanilla and Chocolate 


Behind every baking mix bearing the name of Betty 

Crocker there is an interesting story of research and 

service. The story behind the new Macaroon Mix is 

unusually interesting because this new product brings 

a new benefit to the homemaker. It saves her con- 

siderable time and effort, and more important, she 

can be sure results will be excellent, an assurance 
she does not always have when making macaroons 
by combining separate ingredients. 

All Betty Crocker Mixes Must Fulfill A Need. 
Before General Mills even considers offering a mix 
to the homemakers of America, the product must 
answer the following in the affirmative: 

1. Is it popular with homemakers? 

2. Is it easily prepared—a time saver? 

3. Does it provide a convenience? (One which the 
woman is not likely to have at home or which can 
be obtained only by using this product.) 

4. Does it cost about the same as home-made? 

5. Is it as good as (or better) than home-made? 


How Does the New Macaroon Mix Measure Up? 
1. As Popular? Yes. In consumer tests it became ap- 


parent that macaroons were a cookie homemakers 
liked and would like to make more frequently. 


. Easily prepared? Yes. In a single step add 14 cup 


hot water to the mix, stir and bake. So minutes 
are cut from the usual preparation time. 


. A convenience? Yes. In addition to ease of prepara- 


tion and time saving, this mix goes an important 
step further. 

A special “release” paper (which eliminates the 
problem of macaroons sticking to the baking 
sheet) is enclosed in each package. This “release”’ 
paper cannot be purchased as a separate item by 
the homemaker. It is a convenience which only 
Betty Crocker’s Macaroon Mix offers. 


. Cost same as home-made? Yes. Macaroons made 


from this mix cost just about the same as those 
made from scratch. 


. As good as home-made? Better, we believe. The 


coconut used is a special type which cannot be 
purchased at the grocery store. It is low in mois- 
ture content, unsweetened, is very finely shredded 
and retains the flavor and fragrance of fresh coco- 
nut. This results in deliciously flavored macaroons. 


Undoubtedly one of the simplest mixes to prepare. Add 3 cup hot water and mix. Bake on “release” paper. Macaroons ! 
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How Was The Mix Developed? From market 
research came the findings which started the ball 
rolling. It was learned that macaroons were almost 
always purchased ready made, that women rarely 
baked them at home. 

So a mix was planned which would be more 
similar to the bake shop product than a cook book 
product. As with all prospective General Mills pro- 
ducts, studies, tests and other experimental work 
went on in the Home Service Department. 

Finally a formula was developed which met the 
high requirements established by General Mills for 
all their products. The Macaroon Mix formula con- 
sists of the special coconut, (described earlier) sugar, 
non-fat dry milk solids, corn syrup solids and pre- 
gelatinized starch. 

This gives the homemaker a package of superior 
ingredients, weighed to a fraction, ready for the 
addition of only water . . . greater convenience, and 
sureness of quality in the baked food. 

The formula proved successful, but one more 
problem remained. Consumer testing showed that 
all macaroons, made by any recipe, tended to stick 
to the pan. 

How Did Research Solve the “Sticking” Problem? 
Commercial bakers had evidently solved the prob- 
lem. So, the first step was to ask them how they did 
it. From this investigation came the answer. Com- 
mercial bakers used a special “‘release’’ paper in 
baking macaroons. 

What Is “Release’’ Paper? It is a paper which is 
treated by spraying on a special material, making 


In the Betty Crocker Experimental Kitchen, the new “release” 
paper is being tested for effectiveness. Yes, the macaroons come 
up without any sticking at all! 
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microscopic particles cling to the surface. These 
particles prevent macaroons from coming in contact 
with the paper itself. For this reason, they do not 
stick, but can be lifted off easily and neatly. This 
release action is not possible with ordinary grease- 
proofed papers having a tightly closed surface. Since 
the homemaker does not have access to this “re- 
lease” paper, it was decided to make it a part of the 
new Macaroon Mix package. 

Still Another Advantage! Through still more inten- 
sive research studies it was discovered this “‘release”’ 
paper could be used several times on each side. Here 
then is another benefit to the homemaker, a benefit 
which is a direct outgrowth of research and service 
working hand in hand. 

Another Packaging Milestone Reached. Betty 
Crocker’s new Macaroon Mix reminds us of this 
fact: a product is only as good as the package which 
surrounds it. The Macaroon Mix was found to need 


Packaging test in action! This Mullen Bursting Test machine records 
strength of packaging materials used for all Betty Crocker mixes, 
the new Macaroon Mix included. The force required for the burst 
is recorded on a calibrated dial in pounds per square inch. 
greater protection against moisture than other mixes 
because it is hygroscopic and would tend to cake on 
standing and to discolor slightly. Tests by the 
package research department indicated this in the 
early development of the mix. Only after months of 
research was the problem solved. A double layer 
package liner was used to provide almost 100% 
moisture protection. Only when the new double 
liner was perfected was the mix allowed to go on the 
grocer’s shelves. 


We invite you to try Betty Crocker’s new deli- 
cious Macaroon Mix. To get a free package, simply 
send your name and address to: 
Betty Crocker, Dept. 855, General (hifi 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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® The U. S. Department of Agriculture has re- 
named its home economics research group. A re- 
grouping of research functions within the Agricul- 
tural Research Service of the USDA has brought 
together in an Institute of Home Economics the 
work in human nutrition, household economics, and 
clothing and housing formerly conducted in sepa- 
rate branches of the Service. Heading the Insti- 
tute as director is Hazel K. Stiebeling, who was chief 
of the former Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics and director of the home eco- 
nomics research program after the name of the 
Bureau was discontinued in 1953. As director of 
the Institute of Home Economics, Dr. Stiebeling 
will report directly to the USDA research admin- 
istrator. 

The three branches are now called divisions in 
the Institute and continue with the following direc- 
tors: human nutrition, Callie Mae Coons; household 
economics, Gertrude S. Weiss; clothing and housing, 
Esther Batchelder. The new assistant director of 
the human nutrition division is Ruth Leverton, 
recently assistant director of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

The USDA announces that “besides establishing 
the USDA Institute of Home Economics, the recent 
realignment gives increased emphasis to research 
and to work on new uses for agricultural products.” 


In view of the choice of “Institute” as the name 
for the home economics research group in the 
USDA, the AHEA is suggesting that the name of 
its proposed federal Research Institute for the 
American Home be changed to Research Founda- 
tion for the American Home in order to avoid 
confusion. 

A pre-legislative conference on areas of research 
that should be included in the scope of the federal 
Research Foundation proposed by the AHEA has 
been called to meet at AHEA headquarters in 
Washington on April 29. The conference will in- 
clude members of the AHEA committee on federal 
research related to home economics and repre- 
sentatives of the related disciplines of psychology, 
sociology, economics, chemistry, philosophy, phys- 
ics, the biologic sciences, anthropology, and hous- 
ing. Its purpose will be to outline the areas of 


research that should be included in the drafting of 


a bill to establish the research Foundation. 


® School construction bills need your help. 
Write to your congressmen today or as soon as 
you can collect the facts about school needs in your 
community. Reports in Washington now are that 
the opposition is speaking up far more forcefully 
than are those who favor support for school con- 
struction. Don’t be complacent. The bills are al- 
ready in; your support is needed. 


© Bills providing for compulsory inspection of 
poultry and poultry products by the United States 
Department of Agriculture are being considered 
by Congressional committees. A Senate subcom- 
mittee held hearings on bills $313, $645, and $1128 
on February 27 and 28, and the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture scheduled 
hearings on pending bills dealing with poultry and 
eggs on March 6, 7, and 8. After the hearings the 
congressional committees will consider the bills 
and the testimony relative to them, revise or rewrite 
the bills, finally deciding whether to bring the bill 
to the Senate and the House for action. Consumers 
can follow the progress of the bills and write either 
to the agriculture committees of the Senate and the 
House or to their own representatives in Congress 
expressing their interest in poultry inspection. 


® Legislative Notes from the AHEA Legislative 
Green Sheet. The following notes are taken from 
the March 1 Legislative Green Sheet prepared by 
the AHEA legislative committee. 

Food Standards. With plans to resume active work on 
food standards, an advisory group of state and federal offi- 
cials has been formed to make recommendations to the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs. Consumers and others 
who have suggestions for consideration by the committee 
are invited to send them to Joseph Calloway, Food Stand- 
ards Branch, Food and Drug Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Tax Exemption—Teachers’ Professional Expenses. A bill 
introduced in the House February 11 by Rep. Cecil King 
(D-Calif.) would amend the 1954 Internal Revenue Code 
to permit teachers to deduct up to $600 a year for profes- 
sional expenses including summer school work. The bill, 
HR4662, also defines expenditures for further education, 
including some living expenses. 

Civil Defense. An extensive expansion in civil defense 
activities is proposed in the new budget requesting $130 
million, an increase of $35.5 million over last year. Disaster 
relief operations of the entire federal government are also 
co-ordinated and funds made available to affected areas 
under the offices of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-eighth Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, June 25 to 28, 1957 
Headquarters: Kiel Auditorium 
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Automation and the Family 


HEN new or accelerated forces are at work 

in the world, it behooves those of us who 
are concerned with families to think of those forces 
in connection with homes and the people in those 
homes. Automation is such a force. 

The first question to be asked is, “Just what is 
automation?” It is a word that is much bandied 
about nowadays but is probably not accurately 
understood. The word itself is not even 10 years 
old, and people do not quite agree on its exact 
meaning. One definition is “The use of machines 
to run machines.” There have been machines for 
at least 200 years. The first industrial revolution, 
which occurred at about the time of the American 
revolution, was so called because it was based upon 
the use of power machines to take the place of the 
human hand. Automation has been compared to 
a second revolution and even to a third or a fourth 
if electric power and mass production brought 
intermediate revolutions. But whether it is the 
second or the third or the fourth revolution, auto- 
mation unquestionably is a revolution, because it 
combines various activities which formerly were 
not combined. It substitutes a mechanical device 
for the eye and the hand. 

One of the striking parts of automation is what 
is called the “feed back.” To illustrate, let us use 
that familiar mechanism the thermostat. All of us 
are familiar with heat-control devices and accept 
them unquestioningly; but, as a matter of fact, a 
heat-control device substitutes for eye, brain, and 
hand. It poses a question, answers it, and acts upon 
the answer. Earlier machines asked no questions; 
they simply did what the hand bade them do. 
This feed-back apparatus not only asks the ques- 
tion, “Is it too hot?” but it acts upon the answer. 
If the answer is yes, it proceeds to apply energy in 
such fashion that the source of heat is turned off. 
If the answer is no, it does not inaugurate any 
action, and the heat continues. This, then, is one 
of the marvels of automation—feeding back infor- 


Irma H. Gross 


Dr. Gross is head of the department of home 
management and child development in the Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. This article is adapted from a talk at the 
College of Agriculture Conference at Louisiana 
State University in December. 


mation to a machine and then enabling that ma- 
chine to act upon that information. 

In addition to this capacity for feed back or 
along with it, automation can link a series of activi- 
ties—not merely carry out one activity. It may also 
revolutionize and probably is revolutionizing cer- 
tain mechanical aspects of office work. At present, 
some insurance companies and banks are using it 
to carry out their bookkeeping activities. 

So much then for what automation is; now as to 
its relationship to the home, both at present and 
projected into the future. 

At present, there are certain common applications 
of automation that are so accepted we hardly think 
of applying the new name to them. The thermostat 
is an example. We are accustomed to thermostatic 
arrangements in many activities of homemaking: 
thermostatic control in ovens, in surface units, in 
pans. We are also accustomed to linked series of 
activities, for example, record changers that carry 
out several operations in sequence, or the automatic 
washer that carries through a fairly long sequence 
of activities without the human brain and hand 
between each two. 

Startling but less common applications of auto- 
mation to the home include “pushbutton houses” (1) 
—where there is considerable remote control of 
various activities. For instance, from a central spot, 
one can regulate the heat in any room, adjust 
awnings, water a plant, sprinkle the lawn, turn 
lights on and off in distant parts of the house or 
garage—even start the breakfast coffee in the 
kitchen while the breakfaster is still in bed. 

A different example of automation in a household 
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activity is what might be called “taping” a cake (2). 
By use of a standard magnetic tape recorder, with 
a playback machine, it is possible to measure, com- 
bine, and mix ingredients for a cake in proper 
sequence. The instrument is connected by wiring 
to electronic relays that control glass tubes housing 
the cake ingredients and also control a household 
electric mixer. Speed is one of the exciting parts 
of this taping of a cake. The control board is first 
set with the amount of each ingredient needed, and 
that activity takes 90 seconds. Then there is “play 
back” in which the ingredients are selected in 
correct sequence and mixed, and that again takes 
90 seconds, or three minutes in all. 


Future Possibilities 


Let us now project ourselves into the future for 
a few possibilities and limitations of automation 
in the home. Let us look at its results in two differ- 
ent ways: first, its effect on the material physi- 
cal home and the activities that go on there as a 
setting for family life and second its influence upon 
the family members themselves, their roles and 
relationships. 

A startling effect upon the physical aspects of 
homemaking is that in the foreseeable future 
drudgery in the home can disappear. When it will 
disappear is another matter and will be dependent 
upon economic status, geographical location, and 
stage of the family life cycle. Economic status will 
make a great deal of difference in the time of dis- 
appearance, because automation and the machines 
that it brings are expensive items; the same is true 
of geographical location, which in its turn is a 
strong factor in, or strongly linked with, the eco- 
nomic factor. The stage in the family life cycle is 
a less predictable factor. Automation can do away 
with drudgery for the young married woman with- 
out children and also for women whose families 
are older or perhaps gone from the home; but 
when there are little children in the home, auto- 
mation is not the full answer to the elimination of 
hard physical work. We have no machines that 
will lift, carry, and work with little children, nor 
have we anything that can counteract the influence 
on work of the starting and stopping of activities 
which the presence of little children forces. 

There are, however, some activities in the home 
which could be handled by automation—perhaps. 
One such time-consuming and sometimes frustrat- 
ing activity is the assembling of all the various 
items that go into preparing and serving a meal. 
Assembling and disassembling are two of the activi- 
ties that are difficult for automation to take over 
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even in the factory, and those are two activities 
that are very important in the household. Today 
many foods can be bought partially or fully pre- 
pared, but we still have to get them home, get them 
off the shelves, get them heated and cut or divided 
or put onto something and then onto a serving 
surface. Even a simple meal includes a good many 
different items to be thus handled. 

An activity that most homemakers would yield 
up gladly to automation is the keeping of house- 
hold accounts. Conceivably the keeping of house- 
hold records could be taken over by automation. 
Such taking over, however, poses a very important 
question in connection with automation in the 
home. Will it be too expensive to use? Machines 
that take over office work in large companies cost 
millions of dollars. Now individual homes are and 
will probably remain small scale, and, even assum- 
ing that an apparatus could be invented for carry- 
ing out certain household activities, the question 
will always be, can any or enough homes afford 
the device to warrant putting it on the market? 

For a factory to use automation there must be 
continuous production around the clock. It is not 
possible to turn the system on and off as one can 
operate separate machines or series of machines. If 
even the known pieces of equipment for the home, 
such as kitchen and laundry appliances, are to be 
produced in automated factories, it is essential that 
they be continuously produced. That in its turn 
means a continuous demand for new equipment 
and also the development of an organized market 
for second-hand items (3). It has been suggested 
that, to insure a continuous flow in the foreseeable 
future, homemakers may obtain their kitchen appli- 
ances on loan or rent. A five-year rental and service 
policy may take the place of outright purchase and 
ownership of specific pieces of equipment. We 
shall have to rethink our views about ownership 
of household equipment. Will it be a wrench to 
do so? 


Effect on Standards of Living 


It is well to speculate on the effects of automa- 
tion on standards of living. Without question, it 
will raise standards of living. Every revolution, 
whether political or industrial, has been undertaken 
for just that purpose, and every successful revolu- 
tion has actually brought that to pass. There will 
be more things available at a lower cost. Along 
with these more things at lower cost, there will be 
lessened consumption differences between socio- 
economic classes. We are accustomed now to these 
lessened consumption differences in relation to 
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much modern equipment. For example, refrigerators 
in different price ranges differ little in efficiency, 
only in convenience and size. We expect and get 
a good refrigerator in the lower priced models. 
Now, with this higher standard of living in the 
sense that more people will have more things, 
there will undoubtedly come greater emphasis on 
material things. Families will be encouraged to 
want more and more things in order to keep auto- 
mation going. There would need to be continuous 
demand for items produced through automa- 
tion. 


Influence on People 


Let us now turn to the influence of automation 
on the family and its members. Its direct influence 
will probably be very slight, its indirect influence 
far-reaching. To begin with, we must recognize 
that people change very slowly. What we have 
and what we work with can change at lightning 
speed, but we ourselves are not so sensitive to 
outside influences. We stay very much as we were. 
That point was brought home to the author in the 
report of a Minnesota study (4) of high school 
girls and boys in a small community. Their atti- 
tudes on 22 items concerned with the family were 
compared, 1939 against 1952. It is startling, but 
perhaps reassuring, to find that their attitudes had 
changed in a statistically significant manner on only 
one attitude and that only for the girls. The girls 
showed a decrease in the sense of obligation to the 
family. But on many other attitudes—for example, 
that one owes greatest obligation to his family, or 
that the home is a pleasant place in which to be— 
there were no significant differences over the 
13-year period. Of course, this is only one small 
bit of research evidence, but there is general agree- 
ment that people do not change very rapidly. It is 
fair then to believe that “not a great deal of im- 
portance attaches to the increase in the comforts 
and conveniences of the home for changes in the 
family” (5) and to minimize the direct effects of 
automation on family members. 

We must, therefore, look for indirect effects of 
automation on family members, their roles and 
relationships. Of these a few can be foreseen. Both 
labor and management recognize that fewer people 
will be needed in unskilled and semi-skilled fac- 
tory jobs as automation proceeds. Also fewer and 
fewer people will be needed in office work as auto- 
mation takes over. Let us look at these two state- 
ments in relation to the opportunities for women, 
especially married women, to work outside of the 
home. We know that when jobs get scarce women 
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lose them first, and, of the women, married women 
lose them soonest. In the short-run effects of auto- 
mation it is conceivable then that women, married 
women especially, may have fewer opportunities 
to work outside of the home. A large proportion of 
all working women are in factory or office work. 
At present, about one out of every four married 
women has a paid job outside of the home. Of 
married women in the labor force in 1950, 23 per 
cent were operatives and another 23 per cent were 
in clerical occupations. Adding those two percent- 
ages includes nearly half of all married women 
gainfully employed, and thus their employment 
presumably may be lessened. The question imme- 
diately arises how, at least in the short run, will 
families buy the products of automation when so 
many of them today are basing their buying plans 
on two incomes? This statement is especially true 
of newly founded families. 

Another indirect result of automation on family 
members stems from the shorter hours of work for 
persons in factories and activities that use auto- 
mation. In addition to the fact that fewer women 
may work outside of the home, at least for a while, 
there is no doubt but that the men will be back 
in the home for longer periods of the day and more 
days of the week than at present. Hence, the 
father may become a much more vital part of the 
family circle than he was able to be at the time 
when he was out of the home long hours. He may 
come to be a much more vital influence on his 
children’s lives. 

The position of the wife in the family may be 
affected by her decreasing importance in physical 
production in the home. “Pride in being known 
as a good housekeeper was once great. If wives 
lose the art of cooking, less value may attach to 
it” (6). This trend is, of course, nothing new but 
it may be accelerated. However, as the role of 
producer of physical things in the home becomes 
less important, the managerial role of the home- 
maker will become of greater importance. Increas- 
ing need of persons in management is stressed in 
discussing the influence on labor in factories where 
automation enters. It should be equally true in the 
home. Those of us who are concerned with home 
economics must not only stress the managerial role 
of homemakers but help women to understand 
what is meant by that role and to value it more 
highly than at present (7). 

Perhaps the major indirect effect of automation 
on all family members will be the providing of 
additional leisure. It is said that we will have twice 
as much free time in the future as our grandparents 
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had in the past. We, therefore, will have an increas- 
ing amount of time under individual control, and 
new thinking about leisure time will be forced 
upon us. Unquestionably there will at first be bore- 
dom and dissatisfaction in its use, but eventually 
the use of leisure must become a satisfying experi- 
ence. Fundamentally, to make it such, it will be 
necessary to attack the prevailing philosophy of 
leisure (8). In the past, values were related to 
work. Work was considered the only truly valuable 
activity to give meaning to life and to enforce 
discipline in individual lives. Leisure was desirable 
as it was used to renew vigor for work. We have 
no means of measuring the value of leisure in itself 
as we have the means of measuring the value of 
work. For instance, we rely very heavily on the 
dollar value of our labor to gauge its importance. 
We give some lip service to all work as being of 
equal value, but there is certainly a feeling that 
those forms of work which give a higher dollar 
result are of special value. No such thing can be 
said about the uses of leisure. There are no con- 
crete measures of its results to the individual using 
it or to anybody. We can, however, go back to 
the Greek word for leisure for a clue as to how it 
may profitably be used. The Greeks used the 
word schole for “leisure.” That is the root of the 
English word “school.” One sees immediately the 
linkage between leisure and learning. The vital 
question is, “Are we capable of developing a cul- 
ture that does not depend upon work to give 
meaning to our lives” (9). 

To summarize briefly: automation will favorably 
affect the physical home to the point that much if 
not most of the drudgery may be eliminated and 
an even greater measure of material comforts than 
now provided. People in the home will be affected 
both by what they do in the home and by the fact 
that they will have more time presumably together 
because of the increase in leisure. 

In conclusion, a word of appraisal of automa- 
tion and its effects on the family is in order. There 
is, of course, no use to sigh for the good old days; 
yet it is equally dangerous to accept blindly every 
change as something desirable; and also there is 
great value in thinking through ahead of time the 
changes that will probably be forced upon us. We 
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have survived other gifts which seemed doubtful 
at the time they were given. For example, when 
the work period was cut from 12 hours and 7 days 
in the steel industry, a skilled steel worker upheld 
the long work period on the basis that “it kept the 
men out of mischief.” Now many years later “it 
would be difficult to prove that drunkenness and 
debauchery are any more prevalent [than ear- 
lier}” (10). We certainly do not deplore the fact 
that women no longer age prematurely from over- 
work and heavy responsibilities. Many material 
things we accept gladly—for example, plumbing. 
Not many of us would want to go back to the good 
old days when we did not have it. It is important, 
however, to emphasize the need of critical judg- 
ment in our personal lives and in our family situa- 
tions in the matter of developing and recognizing 
scales of values applicable to new conditions. Here 
is a place where we need the help of our churches 
along with that of our schools. In the final analy- 
sis “the achievements and the promise of tech- 
nology must be examined and weighed in the moral 
balance.” (11) 
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A: a time when colleges and universities are 
making plans to meet the unprecedented de- 
mands indicated by emergent enrollment trends in 
the years ahead, the planning for instructional 
facilities seems to warrant equal attention to that 
being given to other problems facing higher educa- 
tion. The limited literature dealing with college 
and university plant planning is devoted primarily 
to a description of the nature of facilities rather 
than the planning process and the procedures used, 
and yet the educators in colleges and universities 
who are given the responsibility of planning new 
space and equipment for instruction and research 
in higher education generally have no knowledge of 
the technical processes of the plant-planning field. 

This article is based upon a doctoral study con- 
ducted during the academic year 1955-56 for the 
purpose of (1) learning what procedures were used 
during the process of planning and constructing a 
new physical plant and (2) determining recom- 
mendations on procedures for planning new space 
and equipment for home economics in colleges and 
universities. The data were secured by means of 
visits to five publicly supported institutions of higher 
learning whiere personal interviews were conducted 
with the home economics administrator, faculty, 
and other personnel of the institution who were in- 
volved in the planning and construction stages of 
a new physical plant. 

The findings of this study indicated that the de- 
gree of satisfaction derived from the procedures 
followed during the planning and construction of the 
building seemed to be influenced by the following 
factors: the adequacy of communication between 
the home economics administrator, the faculty, the 
personnel of the institution, and the architectural 
staff; the establishment of good working relations; 
the amount of co-operative planning; and confi- 
dence in the competence and professional integrity 
of the architect. 

The variation in procedures used in planning new 
space and equipment for home economics in col- 
leges and universities seemed to be primarily due 
to the organizational structure of the individual in- 
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stitutions. As state-supported institutions, their legal 
relationships to the state agency and its regulations 
influenced procedures in three of the institutions; 
in the other two institutions, the procedures used 
were influenced by state regulations, but the ap- 
provals of a state agency were not required during 
the various stages of the building project. Five dif- 
ferent states were represented in this study, and a 
variation in regulations governing the institutions 
was reported. Therefore, the findings indicated that 
no single listing of procedures would be either ad- 
visable or even desirable for so diverse a group as 
found in higher education in America today. No one 
set of procedures would serve the needs of all insti- 
tutions or be equally applicable in all situ- 
ations. 

The study revealed that participation in planning 
for the construction of a new physical plant was a 
new experience for all of the home economics inter- 
viewees—both the administrators and the faculty 
members. That this planning process is a new ex- 
perience for the home economists involved indicates 
a need for the development of a body of literature 
related to physical-plant planning at the college or 
university level. Furthermore, only two of the home 
economics administrators participated in the total 


1 This conference resulted in a publication entitled “Home 
Economics in Colleges and Universities: Planning Space and 
Equipment,” issued by the Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1957. Copies 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
65 cents. 
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Interior view of a one-person portable observation booth. 
The louver at the top of the booth provides ventilation. 


planning process from the beginning, and no more 
than two faculty members in any one institution had 
participated in the original planning. Therefore, 
high faculty turnover would tend to interrupt the 
continuity of the total planning process. 

The procedures used, as reported in this study, 
are classified according to the major phases of the 
planning and construction of a college or university 
instructional building. These procedures are thereby 
grouped to represent five major phases, which are 
not necessarily sequential, in the total process: (1) 
procedures for the determination of needs, (2) pro- 
cedures for the preparation of the building project 
budget, (3) procedures for the development of 
plans, (4) procedures for the selection of equip- 
ment and furnishings, and (5) procedures related 
to the construction process. 


Procedures for the Determination of Needs 


The procedures for determining the direction of 
the home economics program in the years ahead 
were somewhat similar in all institutions. The home 
economics faculties, in the process of clarifying and 
relating the purposes of the home economics pro- 
gram to those of the institution, considered the 
following factors which were thought to influence 
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the planning of a new physical plant: (1) the future 
development of the undergraduate program in terms 
of the contribution to the general education of all 
students and to the professional curricula of other 
departments, schools, or colleges within the institu- 
tion; (2) the professional preparation in home eco- 
nomics in areas in which there was present or 
anticipated demand; (3) the service functions to the 
institution, the community, and the state; and (4) 
the need for research or a graduate program. In 
addition to the deliberations of the personnel within 
the institutions, the interviews revealed that the 
assistance of lay and professional groups in the state 
was solicited for the purpose of interpreting present 
and future needs of the state. The recommendations 
of the home economics faculty concerning program 
development were usually presented to a planning 
committee, and the decisions reached and informa- 
tion gained were used in planning the new building. 

A planning committee functioned in each of the 
five institutions visited, and, in all but one, the mem- 
bers were selected by the president of the institution. 
In one institution, by presidential directive, the busi- 
ness administrator, who served as co-ordinator of the 
institution’s building program and chairman of all 
planning committees, selected the membership. The 
planning committee generally included the adminis- 
trator of the instructional area(s) concerned, the 
superintendent of grounds and buildings, the busi- 
ness manager, the co-ordinator of the building proj- 
ect; and in two other institutions, the president was 
an active participant in the planning committee. The 
chairman of the planning committee, the co- 
ordinator, or the president of the institution seemed 
to set the tone for the entire process. 

The procedures used in forecasting enrollment 
trends in the five institutions visited varied from the 
one in which a building was designed by a state 
agency to accommodate 350 students without the 
benefit of a study of enrollment trends, to the institu- 
tion in which two separate departments within the 
college made independent studies of enrollment 
trends for the next 15 years. In one university, an 
advisory committee studied enrollment trends. In 
two other institutions, the forecast on enrollment was 
based upon predictions made by the registrar. 

In all five institutions, as the need was indicated by 
enrollment forecasts, provisions were made for the 
future expansion of the physical plant. The selection 
of the site, the location of the building on the site, 
and the design of the building provided for expan- 
sion. One home economics administrator reported 
that several multi-purpose rooms with flexible fea- 
tures were planned for future expansion, while an- 
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other explained that a total of nine rooms, which 
were currently in general use as classrooms for the 
entire institution, were so designed as to be easily 
converted into additional laboratories or offices. Some 
of these rooms were provided with the utilities and 
necessary service lines essential to certain types of 
home economics laboratories. 

Before an estimate of total space needs could be 
determined, those concerned with planning a new 
physical plant for home economics felt that the policy 
of the institution regarding such special features as 
air conditioning, an auditorium, an elevator, a read- 
ing room, a living or social room, the nursery play 
yard, and the like, should be made known to them 
in the beginning. In two institutions, the home eco- 
nomics administrators explained that the institutional 
policy regarding special features was learned through 
discussions in the meetings of the planning commit- 
tee, whereas the other three reported that the co- 
ordinator furnished the information needed. In three 
of the five institutions, the procedure required for 
including certain special features, such as a fireplace 
in the social room, an elevator, or a faculty records 
room, involved the official approval of a designated 
state agency. In the two remaining institutions, presi- 
dential approval of special features was the estab- 
lished procedure. 


Procedures for the Preparation of the 
Building Project Budget 

In three of the five institutions visited, the inter- 
viewees explained that the cost of construction was 
estimated by the architect. The space needs which 
were prepared by the faculty were used as a basis for 
determining the construction cost. One interviewee, 
a co-ordinator, in describing the development of the 
complete project cost, stated that the following head- 
ings usually constitute the major divisions of the 
budget: (1) cost of site development, (2) cost of 
construction, (3) cost of equipment and furnishings, 
and (4) fees and contingencies. He went on to say 
that the tentative budget was then approved by the 
president and subsequently presented to the planning 
committee. 

The importance of requesting sufficient funds for 
the construction and equipping of a new physical 
plant cannot be overemphasized. The president of 
the institution should have complete information 
concerning the facilities recognized as essential to 
the educational program envisioned in order to de- 
termine a fair and reasonable estimate of cost. 

The home economics administrators in all but one 
of the institutions visited prepared the estimate of 
the cost of equipment and furnishings by compiling 
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individual faculty estimates of the various instruc- 
tional areas. One administrator declared that data 
collected from a recent renovation of existing labora- 
tories proved to be very helpful in estimating costs; 
another administrator advised that an estimate of 
installation costs be included in the cost of equip- 
ment and furnishings because for some types of 
equipment the installation charges increase the cost 
from 20 to 30 per cent. 

The procedures for making decisions about the 
purchase of fixed and movable equipment varied 
somewhat from institution to institution. However, 
in all except one, the policy of the institution or the 
state made it possible for the home economics faculty 
to participate in the selection, design, and purchase 
of both fixed and movable equipment. Very careful 
co-ordination between the manufacturer of the fixed 
equipment and the architect's consulting engineers is 
essential to the success of the production of the shop 
drawing developed for the installation of this type of 
equipment. 


Procedures for the Development of Plans 


The findings of this study furnished evidence of 
the desirability of the participation of all concerned 
in the planning process. Even though student con- 
tributions reported were somewhat limited, student 
participation was effective. The literature supports 
the belief that co-operative effort usually produces 
superior results in the planning of a new building. 
However, Herrick, in discussing this co-operative 
process, states that “if group action is to be effective, 
there must be ample opportunity for all suggestions 
to emerge and receive full consideration.” * 

For more effective planning, an overview of the 
total process involved in planning for the construc- 
tion of a new building should be made available at 
the beginning. This recommendation seems espe- 
cially important since the study revealed that partici- 
pation in planning a new building was a new 
experience for all of the home economics inter- 
viewees. The home economics administrator has a 
major leadership responsibility in bringing together 
the groups involved in planning; in co-ordinating 
their efforts; and in presenting to the designated co- 
ordinator or to the architect the questions, sugges- 
tions, decisions, and preliminary plans of the 
group. 

The specific working relations should be clearly 
defined and understood by all concerned in order to 
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In the home equipment laboratory, a student studies 

the convenience features of a wall refrigerator. The 
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avoid friction which might be reflected in the com- 
pleted structure. Mutual respect and confidence, 
understanding, and co-operation are essential attri- 
butes for the production of a satisfactory building. 
The channels to be followed in making suggestions 
and raising questions should be explained in the very 
beginning. A plan for an exchange of ideas and in- 
formation should be developed and made known to 
the planning group. A clear explanation of the details 
necessary for the preparation of the educational 
specifications is an essential part of an overview of 
the total planning process. The home economics 
administrator and her faculty need a basic under- 
standing of the scope and complexity of the problems 
to be encountered as well as an understanding of the 
nature of the procedures and technical processes in- 
volved; and, these understandings are needed at the 
beginning of the planning process. Those directly 
concerned with the planning should become thor- 
oughly familiar with the role of the architect and his 
responsibility for co-ordinating the work of the vari- 
ous specialists who assist him. 

The need for the provision of ample time for all 
phases of the planning process is essential in order 
to avoid the consequences of hasty or inadequate 
planning. Recognition should be given to the fact 
that those who have carried responsibility in the 
planning process have also the responsibilities of a 
full-time position. In a review of educational build- 
ing in the United States during 1954, the editors of 
American School and University state that “a major 
problem confronting architects and educators is the 
lack of time available to do a thorough job of plan- 


ning a new building.”* Perhaps administration in 
higher education should release some faculty teach- 
ing time in order to provide leadership during the 
preliminary planning stages of a building project. 

A complete record of agreements and decisions 
and copies of sketches and other supplementary ma- 
terial prepared for the architect would serve two 
purposes in addition to use in checking plans: first, to 
promote mutual respect and good working relations 
by avoiding misunderstandings; and second, to pro- 
vide for continuity of planning in cases of turnover 
in faculty and architectural staff. 

All five of the home economics administrators 
recommended the avoidance of “pet ideas” of the 
faculty. These are ideas so extraordinary as to result 
in either inflexible space or equipment which could 
not be easily converted for other uses. This recom- 
mendation represents an effort to provide for flexi- 
bility and expansibility. 

The home economics administrator and the faculty 
should learn to interpret architectural drawings. In 
order to study and check the architectural drawings 
against the educational specifications, an understand- 
ing of what blueprint drawings say and mean 
would seem to be an absolute essential to planning 
space and locating equipment. 

For the beginner, a series of articles * on the sub- 
ject of learning how to read blueprints is recom- 
mended. One educational consultant * has suggested 
that in learning to read blueprints, it is helpful to 
first study the symbol box, the finishing schedule, the 
general notes, and sections or details before proceed- 
ing to an examination of the floor plans. 


Procedures for the Selection of Equipment and 
Furnishings 

Participation by both faculty and students in the 
selection of equipment and furnishings was found to 
be a desirable procedure. Working in instructional 
areas, with additional responsibilities for selected 
over-all facilities, the faculty conducted the investi- 
gations necessary for decision-making and the prep- 
aration of the specifications for the purchase of 
equipment and furnishings. These investigations in- 
volved comparative shopping trips, the collection of 


8 Educational Building in 1954. American School and 
University 27 (1955-56), p. 71. 

*C. P. Arxins and J. P. Granam. How to read blue- 
prints. The Nation’s Schools 57, No. 1 (Jan. 1956), pp. 
72-77; No. 2 (Feb. 1956), pp. 75-79; No. 3 (March 1956), 
pp. 86-90. 


5H. Rissetrro, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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samples and catalogs, and consultation with repre- 
sentatives of commercial equipment companies. 

Student participation in the selection of equipment 
and furnishings was often organized in connection 
with housing or home furnishing courses. Generally, 
the selection of the furnishings for specific areas was 
made a class problem under the guidance of the in- 
structional area of related art or in co-operation with 
the fine arts department of the institution. Existing 
laboratory equipment was evaluated by students, and 
suggestions were offered. In one institution, the stu- 
dents’ co-operation was sought in the appraisal of the 
use of a special type of round table in a clothing con- 
struction laboratory; in another college, the students 
in an institution management course first indicated 
desirable educational experiences in quantity food 
service that could be provided in the new laboratory, 
and participation in the selection of some of the 
equipment followed. 

Generally, equipment and furnishings were chosen 
on the basis of the following criteria: (1) that the 
equipment and furnishings should serve wherever 
possible as instructional materials; (2) that a wide 
variety in type and cost should be chosen in order 
to provide for breadth in educational experiences for 
students; (3) that flexibility in use should be sought 
both for instructional purposes and in considering 
the future development of the program; (4) that 
durability and maintenance should be considered in 
the selection of equipment and furnishings; and (5) 
that students should participate in the selection of 
equipment and furnishings. 

Two institutions reported that space was set aside 
early in the planning period for housing various 
types of materials and samples related to the build- 
ing project. It was here that samples of color chips, 
tile, linoleum, fabrics, and items of furniture were 
assembled for student and faculty examination. Cata- 
logs and sets of floor plans were available for study. 
In one of these two institutions, this space was ade- 
quate for use as a conference room for consultation 
with representatives of commercial manufacturers 
and for faculty committee meetings. Both of these 
institutions highly recommended the provision of 
space for assembling and filing materials related to 
the total building project. 


Procedures Related to the Construction Process 


Although the home economics administrator and 
the faculty have no official responsibility for the 
supervision dealing with the construction of the 
building, varying amounts of checking were de- 
scribed in all five institutions visited. The amount of 
checking necessary was influenced by the omissions 
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and errors discovered. The literature reveals that 
even the best architect occasionally has unforeseen 
problems during the construction process. The fact 
that, in general, the architect has no legal responsi- 
bility for his omissions and errors seems to have been 
an astonishing revelation to some of the interviewees. 
That the client pays for the architect's mistakes of 
omission and error should serve as a caution to ex- 
ercise great care in checking the final working draw- 
ings and specifications. 

Questions, suggestions, and requests for change 
orders were generally channeled through the co- 
ordinator of the building project. 


Recommendations 


Although no one set of procedures would serve the 
needs of all institutions or be equally applicable in 
all situations, the following recommendations con- 
cerning procedures would seem to be of assistance to 
home economics administrators and others in col- 
leges and universities who are contemplating the 
construction of a new instructional building: 


Recommendations Concerning Procedures for the 
Determination of Needs 


1. The clarification of the objectives of the educational 
program should be the first step in the determina- 
tion of building needs. 

2.The assistance of lay and professional groups 
served by the institution should be solicited for t 
purpose of interpreting present and future needs. 

3. A study should be made of enrollment trends. 

4. The greatest possible flexibility in design and ar- 
rangement of space and equipment should be 
planned in order to provide for future expansion 
and unforeseeable changes in faculty and program 
emphases. 


Recommendations Concerning Procedures for the 
Preparation of the Building Project Budget 

5. The budget request for funds for the construction 
and the equipping of a new physical plant should 
be sufficient to provide the facilities recognized as 
essential to the instructional program envisioned. 

6. An estimate of installation costs should be included 
in the estimate of the cost of equipment and fur- 
nishings. 

7.An estimate of the cost of custodial equipment 
should be included in the cost of instructional 
ny oe and furnishings if not obtainable from 
other funds. 

8. An allocation of funds should be made for moving 
and for the disconnecting and the reconnecting of 
existing equipment to be installed in the new build- 


ing. 
Recommendations Concerning Procedures for the 
Development of Plans 


9. The faculty, students, and others concerned should 
participate actively in the total process. 
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10. An overview of the steps involved in the planning 
for the construction of a new college or university 
building should be made available to the adminis- 
trator and faculty concerned at the beginning of 
the contemplated project. 

. Adequate time should be provided for all phases of 
the planning process, including the study and check- 
ing of all architectural drawings and specifications 
submitted by the architect. 

.A time schedule, which would be understood by 
all concerned, should be developed at the begin- 
ning of the planning process. 

. Consultants should be brought into the planning 
as the need arises. 

.If a special facility feature, which is considered 
essential, is temporarily denied due to the lack of 
funds, space and basic services should be provided 
in the + for installation at a later date. 

. Discretion should be exercised in avoiding “pet 
ideas” of the faculty in order to provide for flexibil- 
ity and expansibility in planning new space and 

uipment. 

16. The administrator and faculty should learn to inter- 
pret architectural drawings. 

17. A complete written record should be kept of all 
agreements reached and decisions made during all 
conferences dealing with the total building project, 
and copies should be made available to all con- 
cerned. 

. Copies of sketches, diagrams, and other supple- 
mentary materials developed for the architect should 
be kept by the faculty for use in checking prelimi- 
nary and final drawings. 

. The administrator concerned should participate in 
the selection of the architect if possible. 

. The architect should visit similar instructional build- 
ings on other campuses as well as existing facilities 
and classes to become familiar with instructional 


procedures and the general operation of the edu- 
cational program. 


Recommendations Concerning Procedures for the 
Selection of Equipment and Furnishings 


21. Adequate space should be provided for oe geoes | 


and storing samples, catalogs, blueprints an 
sketches, and other materials related to the build- 
ing project. 


. Regulations related to purchasing procedures and 


equipment installation codes should be made known 
to the faculty. 


. Ample time should be provided for the faculty to 


thoroughly investigate the types of equipment 
available. 


. Consideration should be given to consultation with 


representatives of the commercial manufacturers of 
equipment because their broad experience offers a 
helpful source of ideas and information in plan- 
ning laboratories. 


.-In locating equipment within the various labora- 


tories, flexibility in usage should be considered. 


. The administrator and the faculty concerned should 


have primary responsibility for the preparation of 
the specifications for the selection, design, and pur- 
chase of equipment and furnishings. 


Recommendations Concerning Procedures Related 
to the Construction Process 


27. Checking of details by the administrator concerned 


ones e construction process is advisable even 
though supervision is provided by the architect and 
a clerk-of-the-works is available for daily inspection. 


28. Anyone beginning a first experience in planning a 


new building should be advised that, in general, 
the architect cannot be legally held responsible for 
his omissions and errors; 70 | it should be under- 
stood that omissions and errors are not uncommon. 


Again in 1957-58 


for another year of 


FRIENDSHIP . . with your 24,186 profes- 
sional associates, especially the 3,550 
graduating seniors, the future builders 
of our profession 


LEADERSHIP . . with 345 able state offi- 
cers who set the stage for new activities 


SATISFACTION . . by helping support pro- 
grams of recruitment, research, and 
good will 


Goop READING . . coming your way in 
the next ten issues of the JouRNAL 


Wherever you are, whatever your position, your 
home economics associations touch your life. J OIN US 
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Leonie Maria Belser of Switzerland is AHEA’s 
1956-57 Helen W. Atwater fellow at the University 
of Minnesota. 


From nine countries AHEA’s 1956-57 twelve in- 
ternational fellowship and scholarship students came 
to the United States last September to begin a year 
of home economics study at U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities that had agreed to co-operate in their 
awards. These 12 students increased to a total of 
118 the women from 35 countries who have had 
their home economics horizons broadened by AHEA 
awards since the Association’s international scholar- 
ship program was started in 1930. 

Leonie Maria Belser of Olten, Switzerland, 
AHEA’s ninth Helen W. Atwater fellow, is study- 
ing trends and methods in American home eco- 
nomics education at the University of Minnesota. 
A graduate of the Cantonal Teachers’ College in 
Solothurn and the Home Economics Teachers’ Col- 
lege in Aarau with later study at the University of 
Geneva and the Home Economics Teachers’ College 
in Ziirich, Miss Belser has been teaching 13- to 
15-year-old girls in the public school in Olten. Upon 
her return to Switzerland, she will continue to teach 
and hopes, she says, together with colleagues who 
have studied in the United States, “to bring into 


Broadened Horizons through Scholarships 


Marion H. Steele 


Miss Steele, managing editor of the Journal, 
serves as secretary of AHEA’s international com- 
mittee and of the subcommittee on international 
fellowship and scholarship awards. 


home economics education that ‘fresh wind’ our 
federal supervisor spoke of before we left.” When 
years ago a former supervisor suggested that her 
teachers write inside their desks the English words 
“Keep smiling,” Miss Belser says, “I did not know 
that it was a characteristic of the friendly, helpful, 
informal American people I should know later. I 
would like to express deep gratitude to all AHEA 
members who contributed to the Helen Atwater 
fellowship I am privileged to hold.” 

Engeline de Jong of Deventer, Overijssel, The 
Netherlands, is AHEA’s 1956-57 Omicron Nu inter- 
national scholarship student in the Graduate School 
at Michigan State University. She hopes to obtain 
her master’s degree with home management her 
major and education her minor. 

A 1939 graduate of “Nieuw-Rollecate” home eco- 
nomics school at Deventer, she has been a teacher- 


Engeline de Jong of The Netherlands is AHEA’s 
1956-57 Omicron Nu student at Michigan State 
University. 
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(Left) Bjgrg Tor- 

unn Gr¢tting of 

Norway is studying 

at the State Univer- 

sity Teachers Col- 

lege, Oneonta, New 
York. 


(Left center) Susara 
Johanna Dippen- 
aar of the Union 
of South Africa 
finished study on 
her master’s degree 
at Oregon State Col- 
lege in December. In 
the photograph she 
is demonstrating the 
making of a tea 
cookie, Koksista, that 
is traditional in her 
homeland and te- 
ported by her Cor- 
vallis friends as ex- 
ceptionally good. 


(Lower left) Anne 
Marie Dartois of 
France is enjoying 
her year at Temple 


University. 


Marie Konstantinidou 

of Greece is studying 

extension methods at 

the University of Wis- 
consin. 


trainer on its staff since 1942. Previously she taught 
in the rural home economics school in Steenwijk. 
Nieuw-Rollecate, she says, pays special attention to 
rural and farm problems, and all students partici- 
pate in its institution management tasks. Between 
the first two and last two years of their course, the 
students spend half a year with several farm families 
and institutions in various parts of the country. 
Miss de Jong says that her training this year will 
be useful in revising her courses at Nieuw-Rollecate 
and in talks to teachers and countrywomen. 

She feels fortunate to have had the opportunity 
this year to live with a hospitable East Lansing 
family and to enter into community activities. 

Bjerg Torunn Gretting of Elverum, Norway, 
AHEA’s first international student at the State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Oneonta, New York, is a 
graduate of the State Teachers College of Elverum 
and the State Teachers College of Home Economics 
at Stabekk. To know her own country, she began 
her teaching experience among the Laplanders in 
the North and considers them the most interested 
and grateful pupils she ever had. Since then she 
has taught in practically all parts of Norway. Re- 
cently a teacher in an elementary school in Oslo 
with 500 pupils, she will be in charge of the depart- 
ment of home economics there upon her return and 
hopes to contribute to broadening the program in 
homemaking. Her courses this year include subjects 
not offered in Norway, such as consumer problems 
and family relationships, and she has visited stu- 
dent teachers off campus with a_ supervisor. 
“America has much to teach Europeans,” she says. 
“Your liberty of worship is one thing which I don't 
think you really can appreciate until you have lived 
in a country where there is a state church. The first 
thing I saw when I came to America was the Statue 
of Liberty, and it will be the last thing I shall see 
when I leave. One of the words I'll always associ- 
ate with America is ‘liberty.’” 


Ivana Brandao Tobias of 
Brazil has been impressed 
at Purdue University by the 
friendliness and hospitality 


of the people. 
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Susara Johanna Dippenaar of Swellendam, 
Union of South Africa, who has been on leave as 
instructor of clothing at Stellenbosh University, be- 
gan study at Oregon State College in February 
1956. By beginning study on her AHEA scholarship 
during the 1956 summer session she was able to 
complete work for her master’s degree in Decem- 
ber. Her OSC courses included textiles, clothing 
construction, and a series on college and university 
teaching. For her thesis she did reading on the 
planning of clothing and textiles departments and 
developed educational specifications for a new de- 
partment of clothing at Stellenbosh University, 
where the home economics building is being re- 
modeled. Miss Dippenaar says that the concern of 
OSC teachers for each student made a deep im- 
pression on her. 

Anne Marie Dartois of Chemin d’Aisey par 
Aisey-sur-Sein (Céte d’Or), France, is studying at 
Temple University in Philadelphia. A graduate of 
the Ecole Nationale de Diététique in Paris, she or- 
ganized the dietetic department and has been 
therapeutic dietitian in a new hospital specializing 
in diabetes in a spa at Vals les Bains in the south of 
France. She is attending nutrition classes at Temple 
and visiting different types of dietary departments, 
such as school cafeterias and general and special- 
ized hospitals. She is especially interested in or- 
ganization, since in France dietetics is a new field. 
A French woman, she says, is not used to the 
comforts of kitchens in the United States. Upon 
her return to France, she hopes to work in or near 
Paris. 

Maria Konstantinidou of Salonika, Greece, is a 
special student in home economics at the University 
of Wisconsin, where she is majoring in home eco- 
nomics extension work. An agricultural graduate of 
the University of Salonika, 3 was a home agent 
for three years. After a year's training in home 
economics at the Superior School of Agriculture in 


Zulema Rosenzweig 
of Uruguay is AHEA’s 
Louise Stanley Latin 
American student at the 
University of Tennessee. 


PP 


Marie Jeanne Mani- 
ére of France feels 
fortunate to be studying 
at Drexel Institute of 
Technology. 


(Right) Margret Ry- 
ser of Switzerland, 
AHEA’s Phi Upsi- 
lon Omicron stu- 
dent at the Penn- 
sylvania State Uni- 
versity, has found 
U.S. people friend- 
ly and helpful and 
life here not too dif- 
ferent from that in 
her homeland. 


(Right center) Kari- 
Gro Balzersen of 
Norway has been 
more impressed at 
Oklahoma A & M 
College by the sim- 
ilarities between the 
U.S. and Norway 
than by the differ- 


ences. 


(Lower right) Hay- 
dée Godoy of Chile 
is taking courses in 
two departments at 
the University of 
Massachusetts. 
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Athens, under the direction of Ruth Henderson of 
the University of Wisconsin, she became a teacher 
at the home economics school of the University of 
Salonika, which prepares home agents for Greece. 
She expects to return to some phase of the exten- 
sion program in her homeland. 

Ivana Brandao Tobias of Salvador, Bahia, Brazil, 
is majoring in foods and nutrition at Purdue Uni- 
versity, where her courses include food administra- 
tion in hospitals, basic cookery, nutrition, and meal 
management. A graduate in pharmacy from the 
University of Bahia, she has been a hygiene assistant 
in the School of Pharmacy at Bahia. Upon return- 
ing to Brazil, she hopes to work as a dietitian in 
hospitals and schools and to teach in the new school 
of dietetics at Bahia University. This winter she 
was enchanted by the first snowfall she had ever 
seen and spent an hour watching it until the ground 
was covered, 

Zulema Rosenzweig [Rimsky] of Montevideo 
Uruguay, is the AHEA’s 1956-57 Louise Stanley 
Latin American scholarship student at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. A dietetic graduate of the 
School of Dietetics, University of Montevideo, she 
was a dietitian at the Hospital de Clinicas “Dr. 
Manuel Quintela” in Montevideo. Her courses in 
institutional management, cafeteria practice, ele- 
ments of bacteriology, food preservation, and 
advanced nutrition are being supplemented, by spe- 
cial arrangement, with a quarter of hospital experi- 
ence arranged through Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville. When she resumes her hospital work in 
Montevideo, she says she hopes to improve the 
organization of the department of dietetics. 

Marie Jeanne Maniére of Bligny-sur-Ouche, 
Céte-d’Or, France, who is studying at Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology in Philadelphia, received a 
diploma as a home economics teacher from the 
Institut Ménager in Dijon and one as dietetic tech- 
nician from Ecole Nationale de Diététique in Paris. 
For 15 months she was a dietitian in a hos- 
pital near Paris, Clinique Diététique at Villecresne, 
Seine et Oise. At Drexel she is studying methods 
of planning, preparing, and serving therapeutic 
diets on a large scale to enable her to organize 
efficient dietary departments in her own country. 
Her classes last term in general nutrition and in- 
stitutional management are now being supple- 
mented with experience in various hospital dietary 
departments. 

Haydée Godoy [Carvajal] of Concepcidn, Chile, 
is AHEA’s first scholarship student to study at the 
University of Massachusetts. A graduate of the 
University of Concepcién, she has been on the staff 
of its Chemistry and Pharmacy School since 1948, 
first as assistant but since 1956 as lecturer in nutri- 
tion and assistant in analytical chemistry, chemistry 
of foods, and toxicology. At the University of 
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Massachusetts, she is taking. courses in both the 
home economics and food technology departments 
and hopes to earn her MS degree before returning 
to Chile to continue her university teaching. Am- 
herst’s cold weather is a new experience for her, 
and she has found the method of turning the key to 
unlock a door in the United States just opposite that 
used in Chile. 

Kari-Gro Balzersen of Oslo, Norway, who is 
working toward a master’s degree at Oklahoma 
A & M College, was graduated from the State 
Teachers College of Home Economics at Stabekk. 
Last year she taught cooking to separate classes 
of sixth-grade boys and girls and needlework, writ- 
ing, drawing, and biology to separate classes of 
third- and fourth-grade boys and girls at the Eiks- 
marka Elementary School at Berum. She is now 
taking courses in home economics education, family 
relationships, clothing, and education with the 
expectation of continuing her teaching and co- 
operating in the effort to introduce family re- 
lationships as a subject in Norwegian schools and 
promote understanding of the interdependency of 
the home economics subjects taught to “home- 
making.” 

Margret Ryser of Berne, Switzerland, AHEA’s 
1956-57 Phi Upsilon Omicron student, is enrolled 
as a special student at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity in order to get as broad a picture of home 
economics in the U.S. as possible during her year 
of study. She received the teacher's diploma in 
1950 from the State Teacher’s College of Home 
Economics in Berne (Kantonales Haushaltungs- 
lehrerinnen-Seminar Bern) and after a year of 
teaching home economics at a boarding school for 
girls in the French-speaking part of Switzerland 
joined the staff of her Alma Mater as teacher of 
food and nutrition and assistant supervisor of stu- 
dent teachers. Last semester, in addition to courses 
in home economics education, food, home art, and 
child development and family relationships, she 
observed in the high school in State College and 
audited courses in polit‘cal science and history. 
During the current semester she is endeavoring to 
learn more about other areas of home economics 
while concentrating on education. “I want to thank 
the AHEA very much,” she says, “for the wonderful 
opportunity to come to the U.S. for a year’s time. 
. . . I will have a lot of new ideas to carry back 
home.” 

Co-operating institutions. The AHEA had the 
co-operation of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation in the selection of ten of the twelve 1956-57 
students and in administrative arrangements. As 
always, the Association is grateful to the 12 colleges 
and universities co-operating both financially and 
in many other ways to meet the special needs of 
AHEA’s 1956-57 international students. 
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Consumer Credit 


Consumer credit—the lack of it, the enormity of it—the cost of it, the 
economy of it—its uses and abuses—is in the news. Home economists have a 
particular interest in consumer credit because of their concern with the prob- 
lems of families. To focus attention on this topic which plays so vital a role 
in the consumer economy, the AHEA consumer interests committee asked the 
Journat to publish adaptations of three talks given at one of the family living 
sessions of the annual Agricultural Outlook Conference held last fall in 
Washington, D. C. This conference is attended by home management 
specialists, agricultural economists, and farm management specialists from all 
the states. These three articles—the first of which appears in this issue— 
introduce three basic approaches to a discussion of credit: 


I. Consumer credit is primarily in the headlines today because of its tre- 
mendous impact on the economy. Credit stimulates production and employ- 
ment, which in turn permit further extension of credit. The recent rate of its 
growth has caused alarm that credit may be extended beyond the capacity 
of consumers to pay, thus imperiling the economy. Others argue that a 
tightening of credit might discourage production, cause the economy to spiral 
downwards, and thus lower the consumer's level of living. The first article, 
“Trends in Consumer Credit,” is directed toward this aspect. 


II. Savings might be viewed as postponed consumption, money set aside 
for future needs; credit might be viewed as premature consumption, present 
needs met today but not to be paid for until the future. Money for an item 
purchased on credit is saved after the purchase, rather than before. The 
second article, “Who Uses Consumer Credit,” presents a summary of the kinds 
of people who prefer to borrow now and pay later, the people who find credit 
valuable to them in raising their current level of living. Such decisions are 
essential to home management, and they are of tremendous interest to the 
student of family life, the home economist. We see, for example, that today’s 
debtor is not necessarily in an impoverished, low-income, or shiftless segment 
of the population. 


Ill. There is a system of rewards and penalties governing money manage- 
ment decisions: the reward of interest earnings for savings and the penalty 
of interest payments for credit. If the advantage of having the refrigerator 
now is greater than the penalty cost of credit, then it is advisable for the 
family to buy on credit terms. But there is usually more than one source of 
credit. A comparison of credit costs might enable a family to reduce con- 
siderably what it pays for credit. Such cost calculations and comparisons 
are not easy to make. Furthermore, because of the complexity with which 
credit terms are quoted, it is difficult to simplify a discussion of credit costs. 
Yet this is reason enough for giving the third article, “The Cost of Consumer 
Credit,” serious study. We are remiss as home economists if we cannot give 
families adequate guidance in making wise credit cost comparisons to help 
them shop for credit intelligently. 


These are the three basic aspects of consumer credit: the economic, the 
family money management, and the buymanship. 


Ricuarp L. D. Morse, Chairman 
Consumer Interests Committee, AHEA 
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Trends in Consumer Credit 


What “Consumer Credit” Means 


The terms “consumer credit,” “consumer debt,” 
“short-term credit,” “installment credit,” and “mort- 
gage credit” have been bandied about so much that 
some clarification of their meaning is needed. 
Essentially, of course, credit is the asset side of the 
ledger and debt the liability side. Thus, “consumer 
credit” is money or purchasing power extended by 
the lending agencies to consumers, and “consumer 
debt” is money owed the lending agencies by con- 
sumers. Indebtedness of individuals can be broadly 
broken into two classes: mortgage debt (or real 
estate debt) and shorter term debt which includes 
a number of types of commitments, usually payable 
within a period of 1 to 36 months. In many pub- 
lications the term “consumer credit” is confined to 
a consideration of the shorter term obligations. It 
is in this sense that “consumer credit” is used here. 
However, it is frequently impossible to consider 
the implications of changes in the size of one type 
of commitment without also considering changes 
in the other. 

Short- or intermediate-term consumer credit may 
be further divided into two large groups, install- 
ment credit and noninstallment credit. Credit to be 
repaid in a series of installments is of various types, 
for example, automobile paper, other consumer 
goods paper—such as loans on refrigerators or fur- 
niture—home repair and modernization loans, and 
personal installment loans. The term “paper” used 
in connection with consumer credit means install- 
ment sales notes held by banks, other financial 
institutions, or retail outlets. Personal installment 
loans, frequently made by banks, are for unspecified 
purposes, as distinguished from installment notes 
for purchase of automobiles and the like. They are 
frequently used for emergency medical care and 
other personal expenses, but they may also be used 
for the purchase of a car, modernization of a house, 
or the purchase of household equipment. They are 
also often used for refinancing previous commit- 
ments, particularly in cases where a number of 
loans are being consolidated. Noninstallment con- 
sumer credit consists of charge accounts, service 
credit—such as that extended by doctors, dentists, 
utility companies, and dry cleaners—and single pay- 


Margaret L. Brew 


Dr. Brew is a member of the staff of the house- 
hold economics research division of the Institute 
of Home Economics of the Agricultural Research 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This article is based on a talk to the 34th Annual 
Outlook Conference in Washington. 


ment loans which are repaid in a single lump sum 


at the end of a specified time period. 
Arguments for and against Consumer Credit 


Because of its tremendous growth, consumer 
credit has, within the past few years, become a 
subject of considerable concern to economists, pub- 
lic administrators, and those who counsel families. 
Some economists argue that the growth of debt 
obligations for goods and services actually improves 
the position of the consumer. Increased purchases 
of goods stimulates production and, since produc- 
tion requires a labor input, results in greater income 
for consumers. Others argue that a large amount 
of consumer credit outstanding imperils the stabil- 
ity of the economic system, and, therefore, the 
financial security of the families who are a part 
of it. Family counselors can also argue pro and 
con on the subject of consumer credit. Consumer 
credit permits families to enjoy higher levels of 
living because they can purchase in advance of 
earned income such consumer durables as automo- 
biles and mechanical refrigerators. However, con- 
sumer credit is costly, and many families get into 
financial difficulties by taking on too large a total 
obligation. 


Growth of Consumer Credit Outstanding 


Since 1951 total short- and intermediate-term 
consumer credit outstanding has increased each 
year at an average rate of about 13 per cent. In 
1955, the amount of credit outstanding at the end 
of each month, as reported by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, averaged 
about 34.5 billion dollars as against 19 billion in 
1950, 7.5 billion in 1940, and 6 billion in 1929. Dur- 
ing 1956 there was a continued upward trend. At 
the end of December credit outstanding was 8 per 
cent higher than it was a year earlier. However, the 
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Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


SHORT- AND INTERMEDIATE-TERM CREDIT OUTSTAND- 
ING, MONTHLY AVERAGES 


Source: Derived from data published by Federal 
Reserve Board 


rate of increase from month to month was lower 
during 1956 than 1955. 

These figures on dollars of credit outstanding in 
a sense overemphasize the increase that has taken 
place. In 1955, personal disposable income and 
consumption expenditures reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce were about three and 
one-quarter times what they had been in 1929; 
consumer prices were half again as high; and 
population had increased slightly over one-third. 
Therefore, for a better measure of changes in the 
use of consumer credit, it is desirable to eliminate, 
insofar as possible, the price and population vari- 
ables in order to study the relationships between 
consumer credit, income, and expenditures. 

In the chart titled “Consumer Credit, Expendi- 
tures, Income” the figures for disposable personal 
income, consumption expenditures, and consumer 
credit outstanding have been converted to dollars 
of constant purchasing power—in this case 1955 
dollars—and computed on a per capita basis for the 
years 1929-1955. These derived figures show con- 
sumer credit outstanding to have been $77 in 1929; 
$109 in 1940; and $209 in 1955. This compares with 
per capita consumption expenditures of a little 
over $1,000 in 1929 and 1940, and over $1,500 in 
1955. Thus, on a per person basis and in dollars 
of constant purchasing power, total consumption 
expenditures were half again as high in 1955 as in 
1929, whereas consumer credit outstanding was 
about two and three-quarters times as great. 

Another way of showing the growth of consumer 
credit is to compute it as a per cent of total con- 


Agricultural Research Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
SHorRT- AND INTERMEDIATE-TERM Crepir Ouvurt- 
STANDING, MONTHLY AVERAGE 


Source: Derived from data published by U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce and Federal Reserve Board 


sumption expenditures. In 1929, consumer credit 
outstanding was 8 per cent of total consumption 
expenditures; in 1940, 10 per cent; whereas in 1955 
consumer credit, expressed as a proportion of con- 
sumption expenditures, had reached the unprece- 
dented figure of 14 per cent. 

The principal pitfall in this approach, of course, 
is that the figures presented are average per capita 
figures. Consumer credit outstanding is not equally 
distributed among the population. Some persons 
assume debt obligations for purchases that bring 
their total expenditures above their current income. 
Others have income greatly in excess of their cur- 
rent expenditures. 


Relationship of Consumer Credit Outstanding to 
Consumption Expenditures and 
Personal Income 


While it is not possible here to explore the 
little-understood economic implications of the rela- 
tionships between consumer credit, consumption 
expenditures, and personal income, it may be 
worth while to review briefly the relationships 
themselves. In all years since 1929, except the 
depression years, personal disposable income has 
exceeded consumption expenditures. However, even 
in the depression years, consumer credit outstand- 
ing had dropped very little—from about 8 per cent 
of total consumption expenditures in 1929 to about 
7 per cent in 1933. Many economists have attrib- 
uted at least part of the recovery which followed 
to the increasing willingness of consumers to take 
on debt obligations. From 1933 until the beginning 
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of World War II, consumer credit outstanding rose 
even in dollars of constant purchasing power, and 
the average rate of increase was greater than the 
average rate of increase in personal income and 
consumption expenditures. 

The lack of availability of many consumer dura- 
bles in the years 1942-1945 coupled with the heavy 
educational program designed to get consumers to 
refrain from buying unnecessary items and price 
controls reduced consumer expenditures relative to 
income. The diminished purchases of durables, 
particularly, accounted for the low volume of credit 
outstanding; credit controls also served to limit 
credit buying in those years. 

The immediate postwar year of 1946 saw a sharp 
rise in consumption expenditures; refrigerators and 
washing machines were coming back on the market. 
In dollars of constant purchasing power, per capita 
consumer spending then leveled off during the 
years 1947 through 1949, undoubtedly to a consid- 
erable degree in response to the sharp drop in per 
capita real income in the years 1945 through 1947. 
During this period consumer credit outstanding 
rose continuously. 

In 1950 there was another spurt in consumption 
expenditures and this time also in consumer credit. 
The scare buying in the latter half of the year be- 
cause of the beginning of hostilities in Korea con- 
tributed to this rise. However, sales of automobiles 
and other consumer durables had reached post 
World War II peaks even in the first six months of 
1950. Since 1951, changes in all three—income, 
expenditures, and credit—have been generally up- 
ward. 


Mortgage Debt 


While we are not specifically taking mortgage 
debt into account here, it might be well to call 
attention to the tremendous increases that have 
been taking place in this type of obligation. In 
dollars of constant purchasing power, mortgage 
credit outstanding on 1- to 4-family nonfarm houses 
has increased from about 31 billion dollars at the 
end of 1929 to 88 billions at the end of 1955. The 
rise in mortgage debt was especially sharp in the 
immediate post World War II years. These were 
years of great increases in building to make up for 
the lag in housing not only during the war years 
but also during the thirties. Housing starts in 1933, 
for example, were only 10 per cent of those in 
1925, the peak year of the 20’s. In 1944, housing 
starts were only 15 per cent of those in 1925. In 
1950, the peak post World War II year, housing 
starts were half again as high as in the mid- 
twenties. 
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Total Consumer Debt and Consumer Assets 

In 1955, total mortgage debt of individuals and 
short- and intermediate-term obligations are esti- 
mated at about $700 per capita. For an average 
family of 3.6 persons, total consumer debt would 
have amounted to about $2,400 to $2,600. 

To round out this picture we should have figures 
for changes in the total assets of individuals and 
the relationship of consumer credit outstanding to 
assets. Unfortunately, there are no figures showing 
the total value of goods owned by families, but 
undoubtedly assets have been increasing in the past 
15 years. Figures for ownership of separate types 
of consumer goods support this premise. In 1940, 
44 per cent of the dwelling units in this country 
were occupied by owners as against 55 per cent in 
1950. In 1941, 51 per cent of the families in the 
United States owned automobiles as against 60 per 
cent in 1950 and 71 per cent in 1955. Figures to 
show similar trends in ownership of mechanical 
refrigerators, washing machines, and TV sets could 
be added. 

We do have estimates of the financial assets of 
individuals in the United States and they, too, have 
shown growth. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has reported total financial assets of 434 bil- 
lions in 1955. These include currency, bank 
deposits, U.S. savings bonds, and insurance and 
pension reserves. In 1955, these assets averaged 
more than $2,600 per capita, or, for a family of 
average size, between $9,400 and $9,500. The trends 
in consumer credit outstanding must be viewed in 
the light of the rising wealth of individuals in this 
country. 


New Kinds of Credit 


Another point that is a part of the framework 
of the consideration of the growth of consumer 
credit is the many new kinds of goods and, par- 
ticularly, services that can now be bought on credit. 
We are all familiar with the travel advertisements 
to take a trip now and pay later. Some of us may 
be less familiar with the fact that we can now pay 
for a college education on the installment plan. 
Credit cards can be used now not only for gaso- 
line purchase across the country but for hotels and 
even restaurant meal purchases. Furthermore, 
many businesses, such as department stores, are 
becoming aware of the profits possible in install- 
ment accounts and are promoting the use of this 
service. While many of these are still small items 
in the total consumer credit account, they are 
indicative of the growing acceptance of credit use 
by consumers. 
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Greater Growth of Installment 
than Noninstallment Credit 

A much larger proportion of consumer credit 
outstanding today is in the form of installment 
credit than in earlier years, 76 per cent in 1955 as 
against 66 per cent in 1940. And most of the 
increase has occurred in automobile paper. Be- 
cause figures for some of these series are not avail- 
able as far back as 1929, comparisons can be made 
back to 1940 only. In 1955, automobile paper 
accounted for 34 per cent of the consumer credit 
dollar outstanding as against 24 per cent in 1940. 
Of course, consumers have been buying more auto- 
mobiles in the past few years than in 1940. Whereas 
only 1 in about 39 persons purchased a new auto- 
mobile in 1940, 1 in 23 persons purchased a new 
car in 1955. Furthermore, the character of the 
automobile has changed considerably: cars are 
heavier, have better motors and more elaborate 
equipment today than in 1940; thus, the average 
amount spent per car, even in dollars of constant 
purchasing power, is higher. Both of these factors 
would account for increases in the dollar amounts 
of credit outstanding, even assuming the same ratio 
of credit to sales. Also, some of the increase in 
personal loans is thought to be used for the down 
payment or even the full purchase price of auto- 
mobiles; therefore, the proportion of the total 


accounted for by automobile paper does not repre- 
sent all of the consumer credit being used for 
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automobile purchase. Another pertinent point here 
is that the period for loan repayment on cars has 
been growing longer; this tends to increase the 
amount of credit outstanding at one point in time. 
While other consumer goods paper, for example, 
installment credit on refrigerators, television sets, 
furniture, and the like, increased both in current 
dollars and in dollars of constant purchasing power 
and on a per capita basis between 1940 and 1955, 
the proportion that this form of credit was of the 
total had declined from 22 to 20 per cent. This 
is somewhat surprising in view of the large number 
of TV sets, freezers, and new types of refrigerators 
that have been introduced into American homes 
during the past few years. However, in recent years 
there has been an increasing tendency for new 
houses to be sold with household equipment in- 
stalled, particularly refrigerators and ranges. In 
such cases, the purchase of these items becomes a 
part of the mortgage debt rather than a part of the 
short- or intermediate-term obligation. 
’ To sum up briefly, the amount of short- and 
intermediate-term consumer credit outstanding has 
increased markedly in recent years and at a greater 
rate than consumption expe nditures for goods and 
services and disposable personal income. However, 
consumer assets have increased also. Furthermore, 
it is significant that among the various types of 
credit extended, the greatest increase has taken 
place in automobile installment paper. 


More than six and one-half million homemakers who take part in home 
demonstration work throughout America will observe the 12th National Home 
Demonstration Week from April 28 to May 4. The aims of the Week are: 
To further acquaint the general public with the Cooperative Extension Service 

and its home demonstration program planned by and for homemakers 
To help families understand better their part in planning and carrying out the 


extension program 


To stress research that relates to the home and family and to encourage home- 
makers to put research findings into use 
To interpret to people the scope of home economics and its contribution to 


family and community life 


To recognize the work of volunteer leaders without whose services the home 
demonstration program would not benefit as many families as now 

To inform people about the duties of their local home demensteation agent 
and how to take advantage of her assistance 


“Home Demonstration Work in the United States,” 


publica- 


tion No. 723 of the Federal Extension Service, USDA, is a 13-page, pocket- 
size booklet full of valuable information about Extension Work and its services. 
Copies of the booklet are available from the Superintendent of Documents, 


U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 10 cents. 
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AMERICAN HOME 


The program for the 48th annual meeting of the 
AHEA is outlined below. Next month’s JournaL 
and the June issue will carry further details about 
program plans and speakers for this year’s meeting. 


monday + june 24 


Executive board meeting; state presidents’ and councilors’ 
unit of the AHEA council meeting; joint luncheon and 
meeting of executive board and unit. Evening: special 
meetings of committees and sections’ officers; college club 
mixer. Registration during afternoon and evening. 


tuesday + june 25 


10:15a.m. General session—From the Minds of Men to 
the Lives of People 

A Research Plan for America’s Families 

C. A. ELvenjEM 

AHEA CommiITTEE ON FEDERAL RESEARCH 
RELATED TO Home Economics 

Visit exhibits 

AHEA business and council meeting 


Afternoon 
8:00 p.m. 


wednesday + june 26 


9 to 10:30 am. Eye opener—Fashion Flashes 

Joan GARDNER AND OTHERS 

Professional sections’ business meetings 
Alumnae luncheons 

Professional sections; college clubs 
Omicron Nu and Kappa Omicron Phi teas 
General session (open to the public)— 
Importance of International Communica- 
tion for World Understanding 

PAULINE FREDERICK 

Dixieland Reception 


11:00 a.m. 
12 noon 

2:00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


9:30 p.m. 


ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Headquarters: Kiel Auditorium 


June 25-28, 1957 


thursday + june 27 


Phi Upsilon Omicron breakfast 

Eye opener—Consumer in Wonderland 
Persia CAMPBELL AND 

AHEA ConsuMEr INTERESTS COMMITTEE 
Subject-matter sections’ business meeting 
Alumnae luncheons 

Subject-matter sections 

College clubs 

Municipal Opera—Damn Yankees 


7:00 a.m. 
9 to 10:30 a.m. 


11:00 a.m. 
12 noon 
2:00 p.m. 


8:30 p.m. 


+ friday + june 28 


9 to 9:45 am. Eye opener 

BeuLan SHACHT 

General Session—Education for a Dy- 
namic Society 

Artuur S. FLEMMING 

Home Economics around the World 
AHEA business and council meeting 
Professional trips 


10:15 a.m. 


12 noon 
2:00 p.m. 


* saturday + june 29 


Meetings of executive board and state presidents’ and 
councilors’ unit of the AHEA council 
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Jules Pierlow 


Louise M. Rotty 
| \ ORTH, South, East, and West—the old and 
the new—all meet in St. Louis. One of 
the oldest settlements in the Mississippi Valley, 
St. Louis was founded in 1764 by Pierre La- 
clede and was named in honor of Louis IX of 
France. Landmarks of its early days as a fur- 
trading post and westward expansion are plentiful. 
Visitors interested in bygone days should see the 
Old Cathedral on the site of the first church built 
in St. Louis. The present structure is more than 
100 years old. Christ Church Cathedral (Epis- 
copal) is the oldest Protestant church west of the 
Mississippi River. On the river front is the Rock 
House, the oldest building in the city. It served 
as city hall, school house, slave billet, tavern, jail, 
and restaurant. The Old Court House is one of 
the most historic in the Middle West. Slaves were 
sold from the block at the east entrance. Here 
the Dred Scott case for freedom was begun in its 
courtrooms. On South Broadway, the boyhood 
home of Eugene Field is located. 
Forest Park is the city’s largest playground. It 
offers many types of recreation. The municipal 
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St. Louis Convention and Publicity Bureau 


Asove. Beautiful Memorial Plaza in downtown St. 
Louis is near Kiel Auditorium and downtown hotels. 


Lert. Mrs. Louise M. Rotty and Margaret Deck are 
co-chairmen of the local arrangements committee for 
the AHEA meeting in St. Louis in June. 
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I: IS with great pride and pleasure that St. 
Louis once again welcomes the members of 
AHEA for their 1957 annual meeting—pride, be- 
cause of all the many new and interesting things 
to see; pleasure, because of the prospect of seeing 
all our old friends and making many new acquaint- 
ances. 

For special entertainment, a Dixieland Recep- 
tion is being planned to follow the Wednesday 
evening general session, and a visit to the famous 
outdoor Municipal Opera—without which no visit 
to St. Louis would be complete—is scheduled for 
Thursday evening. Professional trips to our brand- 
new technical high school, recent housing projects, 
and to manufacturers of various products of in- 
terest to home economists are being planned. A 
“Mississippi Mischief” guide booklet will list such 
things as excursions on the steamer Admiral, visits 
to the new outlying department stores, art ex- 
hibits, botanical gardens, and interesting places to 
dine. 

For the program, a separate theme is planned 
for each of the three general sessions: research, 
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Historic St. Louis (continued) 


open air theater, one of the largest of its kind 
in the world and among the most successful in the 
United States, is the scene of an annual season of 
12 weeks of light opera and musical comedy. The 
Art Museum is located here and is considered one 
of the finest in the country. The Zoological Garden 
is one of the leading zoos in America. 

Of course, Missouri Botanical Garden (Shaw's 
Garden) is second only to the world-renowned 
Kew Gardens in London, England. It has the larg- 
est variety of plant life found in America. This 
famous garden was presented to the public in 1860 
by Henry Shaw. 

St. Louis has two very fine universities. St. Louis 
University was founded in 1818 as a Latin Academy 
by Jesuit missionaries. It is the oldest institution 
in the Louisiana Purchase Territory. It became a 
university in 1832. Washington University was 
founded in 1853 as coeducational and is recognized 
as an outstanding institution of higher learning. 
It has a beautiful campus, situated in a lovely 
section of the city. Both universities maintain ex- 
cellent medical schools. 

The industrial part of St. Louis must not be 
overlooked. It was here in 1890 that the first form 
of the skyscraper appeared as the Wainwright 
Building. Located here is the largest brewery in 
the world—Anheuser Busch. St. Louis has one 
of the largest railroad centers of any inland city, 
which helps to make the city a large manufacturing 
center. It is also noted as a leader in shoe manu- 
facturing, in misses’ and ladies’ ready-to-wear, in 
the processing and sale of sealskins, and manu- 
facturing or processing of many other products 
necessary for everyday living —L.M.R. 
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Welcome (continued) 


the importance of international communication, and 
education in today’s dynamic society. This year 
the time for two of the eye openers has been ex- 
tended so that a full program might be developed 
from each. The Wednesday eye opener will fea- 
ture a topic which should be of interest to all. 
Because St. Louis is an important fashion center it 
is only pertinent that the general topic of the first 
eye opener should be fashion, color, and design, 
and we are looking forward to an outstanding 
fashion program on Wednesday. Thursday morn- 
ing’s eye opener will have a consumer interest 
theme—more about the eye openers in the May 
JournaL. The sessions were planned with all the 
phases of home economics in mind and are sure 
to be of interest to each and every member. 

Because of its size, its accommodations, conven- 
iently located along central routes, its central loca- 
tion and its many interesting sights, St. Louis is 
an ideal convention city. Its location makes its 
weather rather unpredictable, but generally in June 
it is fair and warm, both day and evening. 

Ample time for visiting exhibits in the air-condi- 
tioned auditorium has been arranged throughout 
the week. 

We feel sure that everyone will find the program 
interesting, inclusive, and stimulating as well as 
entertaining. We in St. Louis are looking forward 
to seeing all of you in June.—M.D. 


BeLow Lert. The excursion steamer Admiral on the 
Mississippi River near St. Louis. 


Directiy BeLow. The Jewel Box of flowers in Forest 


Park. 
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ITH every day, attractive teaching aids 
from business and industry come to your 
desk, your laboratory, or your homemaking depart- 
ment. Many of them you order. Others come un- 
invited, but perhaps welcome nevertheless. 

Every homemaking teacher receives a part of 
the millions of aids produced every year. Probably 
every teacher uses some of them. 

But how often do you stop to ask yourself 
whether you are getting the best aids available 
for a particular unit; whether you are using these 
free and inexpensive teaching materials as effec- 
tively as you might; whether you really understand 
and appreciate the producer's objectives; whether 
you are becoming more skillful in recognizing those 
that best promote your program? 

“Not often enough” is probably your busy an- 
swer. Evaluation is also the JourNaL’s reason for 
this article and the two planned for May and June— 
one from colleagues in business who represent pro- 
ducers of teaching aids and one including educators’ 
suggestions for effective use of the materials that 
come to the homemaking department. 


Extent of Teaching Aids Activity 


Industry-sponsored teaching aids for homemaking 
programs are in their second quarter century. As 
several companies remarked: 

We employed our first home economics trained person in 
1931 to help interpret our program to dietitians and home 
economists. We soon became a regular exhibitor at home 
economics conventions and have an unbroken record as an 
exhibitor since that time. Though our first publications were 
for parents, we quickly added home economics teachers to 
the list of people to receive our materials. 


Our first teaching aids booklet was published in 1932. 

Our organization has been preparing and distributing 
teaching materials since 1934. 

When questioned about the numbers of teaching 
aids distributed, one of the well-known companies 
replied in terms of millions but added quickly, 


. our objective is the preparation of the best possible in- 
formation on our subject. We are not too concerned over 
high distribution figures since we don’t assume that we are 
missionaries trying to re-make the world. However, we do 
want as many people as possible to know about our educa- 
tional service so that those who need help will know where 
to come for the material that will help them. 


Teaching Aids That ‘Teach 


Mary Hawkins 


This is the first of a series of three articles on 
industry-sponsored teaching aids for homemak- 
ing programs. The second article will take Jour- 
nal readers behind the scenes in the planning and 
production of teaching aids, and the third will 
discuss teaching aids in the classroom. Mrs. 
Hawkins is the Journal editor. 


Booklets from this organization have totaled 
17,714,534 in the past 25 years, the present aver- 
age being about *, million per year. Its filmstrips, 
which this company considers the most usable 
medium for the classroom teacher, have from 6500 
to more than 10,000 bookings per year with each 
booking averaging 2.4 showings and an average 
audience of 26 per showing—a total of more than 
14 million filmstrip viewers per year. 

The jump in the number of another company’s 
teaching aids used in the past eleven years is in- 
dicated by its comment that in 1945 it distributed 
15,000 teacher's manuals and 200,000 student leaf- 
lets and is now using 36,000 teacher's manuals and 
just under a million student leaflets per year. 

In the 13 years that one of the trade associations 
has been producing aids that are representative of 
a whole industry, it has distributed 18,000,000 
home economics and nutrition materials to high 
school and college home economics teachers and 
students. 

A monthly periodical that can be classified as a 
teaching aid in clothing and fashions is regularly 
distributed to more than 54,000 educators and ex- 
tension workers. Current distribution of 12 other 
printed items from the same company during this 
school year range from under 10,000 each to more 
than 62,000 copies, with a total of some 205,000 
pieces sent out by the end of January. 

Though these figures represent only a very few 
of the companies producing teaching aids, they 
suggest the tremendous—and generous—amount of 
time and budget that an organization must devote 
to its educational aids program. 

Perhaps these figures are so high because home- 
making is a “natural” for supplementary aids for 
school use. It follows so closely the changing 
products, services, and methods used in everyday 
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living. It must take note of new discoveries, new 
fashions, and new developments—some too new to 
have yet been included in textbooks, others that 
are in the process of inclusion in new editions. 
Because supplementary materials can be pro- 
duced relatively quickly and often, they can be 
up to date, individualized, and detailed. These 
characteristics are among their greatest assets. 


Finding a Place in the Schools 


In many school systems and in many home- 
making programs, industry-sponsored teaching aids 
have made a real place for themselves. They fill 
this place well, without encroaching on the prov- 
ince of other teaching materials or exploiting either 
their hosts, the schools, or their captive audience 
of school children. 

To maintain this position where it has been 
achieved, to establish it where it does not exist, 
and to continue to increase the contributions of 
teaching aids to the schools through better mate- 
rials, more discriminating selection, and more 
effective use requires constant and co-operative 
effort at many levels of the educational organiza- 
tion as well as at the source of the teaching aids. 

Such efforts have been going on for some time. 
A few of them have already been noted in the 
Journat but are still appropriate in this discussion. 

Several conferences of educators and home 
economists in business, sponsored by the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the Office of Edu- 
cation, worked on suggestions for the preparation 
and use of teaching aids so that they would “con- 
tribute to the over-all goal of the homemaking 
education program—strengthening family life.” 

Eleven characteristics of good teaching materials 
these conference members thought important are: 


Teaching materials with educational value: 

1. Meet needs common to the group for which the 
material is intended. 

2. Add interest to the learning process. 

8. Supplement information available in reference books or 
present it in a more effective way. 

4. Help develop judgment and discrimination. 

5. Help develop initiative, self-direction, and resourceful- 
ness. 

6. Are positive in approach. 

7. Emphasize standards consistent with individual and 
family well-being. 

8. Present information accurately and honestly without 
bias, deception, or exaggeration. 

9. Cite authority or sources of information. 

10. Present content that is: (a) up-to-date and timely; (b) 
about products rather than specific brands; (c) well- 
organized; (d) clear, concise, easy to read. 

11. Present material in a form that is: (a) well designed and 
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illustrated, with good balance between pictures and 
text; (b) easy to handle, display, store.' 

Not only are these suggestions valuable for the 
producer but they offer the teacher helpful criteria 
for appraising teaching aids. 

Policy-wise, school administrators, too, have 
taken a sharp look at the role of free instructional 
materials in the schools. One such group, the 
American Association of School Administrators, 
presents some of its recommendations in “Choosing 
Free Materials for Use in the Schools.” ? 

Taking note of the two points of view—that 
industry-sponsored teaching aids are educationally 
helpful and the opposing view that use of these 
materials should be banned in the classroom—the 
administrators stake out a middle ground for ac- 
ceptance and use of the aids. 

“The only defensible basis on which to select 
materials either free or purchased,” the adminis- 
trators conclude 
is the degree to which they will make a positive contribution 
to the basic educational purposes for which the schools 
exist. . . . the schools have a definitely assigned task of 
helping children learn certain things. All that is introduced 
to the process must aid in the discharge of this responsibility, 
or it should not be used. 


Other suggestions include a caution about too 


much help. The teacher's job is a creative one— 
her own to control and to adapt to her own situa- 
tion and to the needs of her particular group of 
pupils. “Package deals” refute this creativity and 
initiative. No one wants to be suffocated by help. 

“Keep things in their place” the administrators 
say—the best teaching aids are supplementary, not 
basic, teaching devices. Choose aids that are up 
to date. Draw the line on advertising that tries to 
establish the exclusiveness of a particular product 
or service. Toss out aids that present biased in- 
formation (unless used to present one side of a 
question). Screen materials thoughtfully. Tap all 
sources of aids to find those that enrich and 
brighten the school program. 

There are many aids in home economics that do 
enrich and brighten both learning and teaching. 
The keys to successful co-operation between busi- 
ness and teaching are the production of materials 
geared to meet educational needs and their wise 
use in the school program. 


1 Business-Sponsored Home Economics Teaching Aids, 
Misc. 3438—Revised 1955, Office of Education, U.S. Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, $3 per 100 copies. 

? Published by the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C., 
1955, 50 cents. 
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| HIS study examined the possibility of pre- 


paring and storing conveniently a home mix 
for chocolate cake which would (1) compare fa- 
vorably with a chocolate cake made according to 
a standard home recipe by a standard mixing tech- 
nique and (2) surpass in palatability, and, if 
possible, be lower in cost of ingredients and in 
preparation time than chocolate cake made from 
one of the more highly rated purchased premix 
chocolate cakes. 

The study included: 

Development of a home mix for chocolate cake 
made from readily obtainable ingredients of stand- 
ard quality and specific measurements and free 
from complicated mixing instructions 

Preparation of this mix in sufficient quantity to 
compare the time involved in home preparation 
with time required for preparing a commercial mix 

Tests of the home mix over periods of 0, 2, 4, and 
6 weeks, with the use of only minimum storage 
precautions (the exclusion of air and moisture) so 
as to determine the advisability of making the cake 
in quantity 

Determination of just how many times the orig- 
inal one-cake formula could be enlarged and still 
be practicable for the homemaker 

Preliminary testing and development of a control 
cake using the same brands of ingredients as the 
home mix but using one of the common methods 
of mixing 

Determination of the relative merits of the home- 
prepared mix for chocolate cake as compared with 
the commercial premix and the control cake ac- 
cording to external characteristics, internal charac- 
teristics, palatability, time of preparation, and total 
cost of ingredients 

After preliminary testing, a satisfactory formula 
for a prepared home mix chocolate cake was 
evolved. The recipe included a standard cake flour, 
breakfast cocoa, a plastic shortening, powdered dry 
skim milk, a mixture of finely granulated sugar and 


Ready Mixes for Chocolate Cake 


Mary Helen Bradley Morrison 


Mrs. Morrison, a former home economics instruc- 
tor, is now devoting full time to homemaking in 
Billings, Montana. This article is based on work 
in partial fulfillment of requirements for her mas- 
ter’s degree at Montana State University in 1956. 


powdered sugar, and a double-acting baking 
powder. The formula was made up by weight. The 
liquid ingredients were water, flavoring, red food 
coloring, and fresh eggs. These ingredients ap- 
proximate closely the liquids which are added to 
commercial cake mixes. 

The formula used was as follows and made 
sufficient dry mix for six 9-inch cake layers or 
three 2-layer cakes: 


INGREDIENT MEASUREMENT WEIGHT 
EEE le 100.0 g 
Baking powder (d-a) ............+. 2 Tbsp plus ltsp 24.3 g 
% 74.6 g 
1 Tbsp 14.4 g 
5c 500.0 g 
Fine granulated sugar .............. 3e¢ 600.0 g 
Powdered sugar ........0c-sssssssseses le 128.0 g 
Hydrogenated shortening .......... lke 346.0 g 


* The weights used were those established as standard 
by General Foods Consumer Service Kitchen. 


Method of Mixing Dry Ingredients 

Have all ingredients at room temperature. 

Use two large sheets of heavy paper, alternating the 
siftings from one sheet to the other. 

Measure cocoa, baking powder, powdered milk, and 
salt. Sift together thoroughly until the color is completely 
uniform. Sift flour and measure. Add measured flour, fine 
sugar, and powdered sugar to this cocoa mixture. Sift all 
until the brown color is again uniform throughout. 

Measure the shortening and drop into the sifted flour 
mixture without transferring the sifted mixture from the 
paper. Cut the shortening into the flour mixture until it 
has a fine mealy look and, when sliced through, shows no 
variation of color or size of particles. This procedure simpli- 
fies the thorough blending and cutting in of the ingredients. 
Fat absorption by the paper is negligible and can be disre- 
garded. 

For each two-layer cake using 9-inch x 1%-inch pans, 
measure approximately 4% cups (595 grams by weight) dry 
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mix. The mixture should not be packed into the measure, 
and the top should be lightly leveled. 

The individual quantities for each cake can be stored 
in tightly closed polyethylene bags, closed jars, or other 
air-tight containers and kept on the shelf at room tempera- 
ture. The mix need not be divided into individual portions, 
but may be stored in quantity and measured out for in- 


dividual cake portions as needed. 
Liquid Ingredients and Procedure for Adding 
For a two-layer cake, add the following: 
° 
236.6 g 
49 g 
2.6 g 


INGREDIENT MEASUREMENT 


Water 

Vanilla 
Red food coloring (optional) .. 

2 (not more than 

1% c nor less than 


c) 


* The weights used were those established as standard 
by General Foods Consumer Service Kitchen. 


Empty dry mix (414 cups) into bowl. Add one-half of the 
water to which vanilla and food coloring have been added. 

Beat at medium speed with electric mixer for four min- 
utes. Keep batter fed into beaters during mixing. 

Without stopping the beating, add the rest of the water 
and the eggs and continue beating another two minutes with 
electric mixer. Continue to feed the batter into the beaters 
gently. If mixing the cake by hand, count approximately 
150 strokes per minute. 

Turn batter into round 9- x 14-inch layer pans, lined 
on bottoms with waxed paper, then lightly greased. 

Bake in moderate oven (350°F) 28 minutes or until 
done. Remove from oven and let cool on racks two minutes 
before turning out. 


96.0 g 


The home mix was made up by weight in two 
lots according to the foregoing formula, that is, in 
a quantity sufficient for the making of six 2-layer 
cakes. Both lots were thoroughly combined before 
packaging so as to cut down on undesirable vari- 
ables. This mix was packaged in single 2-layer cake 
portions and from each of these six packages sam- 
ples were selected for the tests at 0, 2, 4, and 
6 weeks. 

The commercial mix chosen, one which is sold 
nationally and has had high homemaker acceptance 
for quality, required the addition of eggs and 
water. It was purchased in packages of four lots 
at the same time the home mix was made and was 
stored in its original package, on the shelf, with 
the home mix. 

A one-bow] method chocolate cake was used as 
a control cake because it is economical of time in 
the making and produces a high-quality cake ac- 
cording to the standards thought advisable for this 
study. The recipe was modified to conform with 
the ingredients used in the experimental home-mix 
chocolate cake. This cake, made up fresh for com- 
parison each time the home-mix cake and the 
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commercial-mix cake were made, was prepared in 
exactly the same way. Room temperature ingre- 
dients were weighed separately each time, and the 
time of beating was controlled. 

The same brands were used for all ingredients 
for the home-mix and the control cake. The amount 
of egg was added by weight to eliminate undesir- 
able variables when the actual testing was run, but 
the amount of water, flavoring, and coloring was 
measured by standard measuring apparatus. The 
cakes were mixed with a late model electric mixer 
run at medium speed for carefully specified lengths 
of time. The cakes to be judged were baked on 
the same day in the same electric oven in the same 

9- x 114-inch round aluminum pans and tested 
by a qualified panel within four hours of baking. 
A rotation method in sequence of mixing and 
baking of the three types of cakes was used. 

The testing ran for a period of six weeks, the 
cakes being judged at no weeks of mix storage, 
then at two weeks, four weeks, and last at six 
weeks. For each comparison a 2-layer cake was 
made from the home mix, the selected commercial 
mix, and by the one-bowl method. Data collected 
included scores on palatability, preparation time, 
and cost of ingredients. 


The results of the time-comparison study, given 
in table 1 below, denote that preparation time was 
longest for the making of the control cake, shortest 
for the commercial-mix cake, and intermediate for 
the home-mix cake. Making a larger batch of the 
home mix reduced the preparation time per cake 
and so lowered the total time spent to within five 
minutes of that spent in making a cake from the 
commercial mix. 

Cost comparisons are tabulated in table 2. 

The costs of the three cakes were computed with 
all ingredients included. Thus, costs of the liquid 
ingredients were added to both dry mixes. These 
were local costs (Missoula, Montana) in April 


TABLE | 
Time comparison per 2-layer cake 


FACTOR CONTROL HOME MIX COMMERCIAL MIX 


minutes minutes minutes 
Measuring and mixing 18 10* 6 


Baking 30 28 27 


Total 48 38 33 


* One-third total time to prepare mix for shelf storage is 
included in this time. 
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TABLE 2 


Cost comparison per 2-layer cake 


READY MIXES FOR CHOCOLATE CAKE 


TABLE 3 


Palatability scores 


COMMERCIAL MIX 


CONTROL HOME MIX 


FACTOR 


centa 


46.8* 


cents 


cents 


Cost 45.7 44.5 


* Includes cost of two eggs. 


1955. Since prices of the ingredients may vary 
considerably depending upon locale and fluctua- 
tion, this cannot be a conclusive comparison. The 
cost was based on the total of ingredients in the 
recipe rather than on the basis of number of 
servings of specified dimensions, as all three cakes 
were essentially the same size. As the figures show, 
actually there was very little variation in the total 
cost of the three types of cake, but the home mix 
was the least expensive, the commercial mix the 
most expensive, and the control cake intermediate 
in cost. 

A tasting panel of eight judges was selected as 
competent to evaluate the cakes as to external 
characteristics, internal characteristics, and flavor. 
The score sheet designed by Natalie Fitch of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was used 
but was modified for this study. The cakes were 
judged on a percentage basis ranging from 60 for 
poor to 100 for excellent. 

The home-prepared mix cake consistently gave 
a fine-grained, velvety texture. The texture of the 
commercial mix cake was even throughout, but 
the structure of the cell walls was noticeably thick, 
which resulted in a coarse grain. The control cake 
was uniformly fine-grained and resembled closely 
in cell structure the home-mix cake. 

The mean score for the entire study for the 
home premix was 93.53; for the commercial pre- 
mix, 74.28; and for the control cake, 90.13. 

When the data obtained from the eight judges 
were subjected to statistical interpretation through 
analysis of variance, a small but significant differ- 
ence between all three cakes was indicated. When 
the variance between cakes was subdivided into 
separate degrees of freedom, it was noted at the 
one per cent level that, whereas the commercial- 
mix cake varied significantly from the home-mix 
cake or the control cake, the home-mix cake and 
the control cake were not significantly different 
from each other at this level.t In other words, 
while the premixed home cake was given only a 


! The author wishes to thank Lendal H. Kotschevar of 
Montana State University for making these statistical calcu- 
lations. 


JUDGE 


| Home mix | 95 | 92 | 93 | 98 | 98 | 90 | 97 | O1 | 94.25 
0 | Commercial 
| mix 73 | 77 | 77 | 69 | 82 | 79 | 70 | 65 | 74.00 
Control 85 | 83 | 80 | 97 | 90 | 85 | 85 | 8 


Home mix | 94 | 92 | 91 1100 93 | 97 | 95 | 94 94.50 
2 | Commercial 

mix 74 

Control 89 | 83 | 90 | 98 | 96 | 90 


|Home mix 96 | 87 | 89 | 90 | 96 90 89 91.38 
4 | Commercial 
mix 78 
es 94 | 89 | 94 88 | 93 | 94 | 95 | 98 | 92.63 
| 


Home mix | 91 | 96 | 92 100 | 96 | 96 91 | 91 | 94.00 
Commercial 

mix 73 | 67 | 81 | 70 | 78 | 75 | 73 | 80 | 74.63 

| Control 89 | 95 | 94 | 97 | 88 | 88 | 89 | 89 
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slightly and non-significantly higher score than the 
control cake, the commercial-mix cake received a 
statistically significantly lower rating than either of 
the other two. 

Table 3 summarizes the data obtained in the 
study from the eight judges. 


Conclusions 


The cake prepared from the home premix was 
the least expensive, was highest in palatability 
scores, and second to the commercial mix in low 
preparation time. Preparation time for the home 
dry mix was considerably shortened by the making 
of triple batches or six 2-layer cakes at one time. 

The control cake took the longest time to pre- 
pare but ranked very close to the home-mix cake 
in cost. 

The commercial mix cake was the most expen- 
sive, took the least time to prepare, and was lowest 
in palatability scores. 
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Home Economists in Textiles, Apparel. 


and Home Furnishings 


Peter E. Winkler 


As the model poses patiently and the fitter makes last- 
minute adjustments, Mrs. Zisk checks the fit of a dress 
being made up for a photograph in Simplicity’s Modern 
Miss. The photograph will illustrate an article on cloth- 
ing construction. Mrs. Zisk helps develop and promote 
ideas that will make home sewing easier and more 
attractive to her readers. Her busy schedule must 
allow time for keeping up with changes and trends in 
clothing construction. 
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He economists in textiles, apparel, and 
home furnishings work in a myriad of 
different positions. They do editorial work, public 
relations, designing, research, fashion shows, textile 
buying, money management, quality control, inte- 
rior decorating, and free-lance consultation. The 
committee on apparel, home furnishings, and tex- 
tiles of the home economics in business section of 
AHEA sent questionnaires to HEIB members em- 
ployed in these areas asking for information on 
their positions to pass along to college clubs mem- 
bers. The response was wonderful. 

Curiosity was one of the personal characteristics 
these home economists called important, along 
with integrity, personal neatness, even temper, 
gregariousness, self-confidence but not conceit, pa- 
tience, creativity, common sense, and, they stressed, 
good health. They reported that a conscientious 
girl with these characteristics can expect many 
satisfactions from her work. Among these satis- 
factions are satisfying her own creative sense, seeing 
her pet projects bearing positive results, feeling 
pride in the progress of her company, and knowing 
she is helping customers solve their problems. 
Beginners start at salaries ranging from $3,000 to 
$4,500 depending on their training and background. 
High level, experienced specialists may earn as 
much as $15,000. 

As for experience needed, these home economists 
listed many sources of possible experience depend- 
ing on the particular position they had in mind. 
But one respondent summed it all up in one sen- 
tence, “Take advantage of any opportunity to 
increase your work experience, even though it may 
seem unrelated to your final goal.” 

From the many responses, we selected two posi- 
tions to describe more fully. 

As associate editor of Modern Miss, a magazine 
published by the Simplicity Pattern Co., Inc., Mrs. 
Grace Ivry Zisk has a multitude of duties. She is 
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Peter E. Winkler 

Mrs. Grace Zisk, right, associate editor of Simplicity's 

Modern Miss discusses the page layout of a dress design 
article with an artist. 


responsible mainly for articles on clothing con- 
struction. She selects the models and supervises 
photography and art for her articles. She writes 
copy for fashions and features, book reviews, short 
items, and helps edit all copy. She reads proof and 
checks layouts. She contributes ideas for Simplicity 
teaching aids and helps produce booklets, charts, 
and special instruction sheets. Mrs. Zisk must keep 
up to date on new developments by attending press 
events and conventions and by visiting schools to 
observe classes in action. She also plans and writes 
articles for Simplicity that will appear in other 
home economics or teen-age magazines. 

Mrs. Zisk reports that her clothing construction 
major in college was essential to her position, But, 
she gives much credit to the experience she gained 
in four years of working for her college daily 
newspaper. Some teaching experience would have 
been highly desirable, she says, in getting to know 
the problems of students. Besides clothing courses, 
she recommends journalism courses to develop writ- 
ing ability, art and design courses to develop an 
eye for good layout, and public speaking courses 
to develop poise. 

Mrs. Zisk says of her position: 


I find my work most rewarding. The greatest personal 
satisfaction to me is the freedom to express myself cre- 
atively, both in my writing and in the ideas I contribute. 
Really good, practical ideas are always accepted by the 
company, and when these come under the aegis of the 
education department, I do get the chance to carry them 
out. This is completely fulfilling. 


COLLEGE CLUBS 
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Diane Bostick works with the customers of 
Avondale Mills, Inc. on fabric color co-ordination 
and special patterns. She works with magazine 
editors on trends, shops the market for trends, and 
works on pattern ideas. She also sets up swatch 
cards and sales books and acts as consultant to the 
design department. 

Her background includes a BS in clothing, tex- 
tiles, and related arts, two and one-half years public 
relations work with a national collegiate sorority, 
and two years with Avondale as a designer. At the 
mill, she has learned the technical background of 
fabrics and the mill limitations and possibilities. 

Fabric design, textile engineering, and retailing 
are the courses Miss Bostick wishes she had taken 
along with her clothing, related art, marketing, and 
consumer problems courses, She suggests that re- 
tailing experience would be most helpful to a girl 
entering this type work. This experience would 
teach her how to sell. She will also need to have 
an interest in fashion and a flair for colorings and 
style. 

Seeing a finished garment emerge from a pattern 
and helping buyers or designers with special prob- 
lems peculiar to their needs are the satisfactions 
Miss Bostick gets from her work. 


Diane Bostick, stylist with Avondale Mills, looks over 

some new materials. For work like hers, Miss Bostick 

recommends a background of retailing in order to be 

able to work with buyers and manufacturers. A knowl- 

edge of sewing and cutting is always valuable, too, in 
work involving fabrics. 
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| Research 


C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


A revised edition of “Home Canning of Fruits 
and Vegetables,” HG-8, prepared in the Human 
Nutrition Research Branch, offers homemakers im- 
proved directions based on research completed 
since the last edition. 

Notable changes: Raw-pack processes for seven 
vegetables are now given and provide a choice 
between raw-pack and hot-pack methods. A 
new picture series illustrates the canning of a raw- 
pack vegetable—summer squash. Raw-pack proc- 
esses for more fruits are given. Hot-pack processes 
have been added for 5 more foods and improved 
for some others. 

Single free copies of “Home Canning of Fruits 
and Vegetables,” HG-8 revised January 1957, may 
be obtained from the Office of Information, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


High lights of egg research, showing measure- 
able effects of storage conditions and other factors 
on the cooking quality and flavor of eggs, are pre- 
sented in a new semitechnical chartbook. The 
booklet was prepared in the Human Nutrition Re- 
search Branch primarily as a reference guide for 
teachers and the food trade. 

The chartbook brings together quality findings 
about eggs produced in three different parts of the 
country—North Central, Far South, Far West. The 
research was done at agricultural experiment sta- 
tions of Indiana, Louisiana, and Washington, under 
contracts sponsored by the Branch. The state re- 
search staffs have issued reports on phases of their 
work. 

Charts and text point up such evidence as— 

Changes in eggs appear to take place more 
rapidly during the first part of a storage period 
than later—at all temperatures. However, changes 
in eggs in a home refrigerator proceeded slowly, 
which indicates that buying one or two weeks’ 
supply at a time is sound practice for homemakers. 

At all temperatures of storage, noticeable thin- 
ning of albumen and development of off-flavors 
occurred earlier than decline of functional per- 
formance. 

Neither the season nor the locality of egg pro- 
duction had any bearing on quality when measured 
by thinning of albumen, after storage under similar 
conditions. 


The higher the grade of eggs sorted by candling, 
the better the quality ratings of products made 
from them—according to the objective tests and 
panel judgments on soft-cooked and poached eggs, 
baked custards, and angel food cakes. Therefore, 
the candled quality of stored eggs may still be 
considered a reasonably reliable guide to cooking 
and eating quality. 

Oil-dipping newly laid eggs to help retain quality 
does help to lessen albumen thinning. It does not 
retard the development of off-flavor. 

The chartbook, “Cooking quality and flavor of 
eggs as related to candled quality, storage con- 
ditions, and other factors,” AIB-164, may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Print!ng Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 30 cents. 


FLAVOR IS AFFECTED BY STORAGE TEMPERATURE 
Of Flavors Developed i= Cold Storage are Most 


One of the 1 19 charts iinet « and discussed i 
Chartbook AIB-164 


Focusing attention on nutrition education and 
ways to make it more effective, a work conference 
will be held in Washington, D. C., from April 
1 to 3. 

The conference is sponsored by two groups: the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Nutrition Com- 
mittee, of which Hazel K. Stiebeling is chairman, 
and the Interagency Committee on Nutrition Edu- 
cation and School Lunch, on which the Household 
Economics Research Branch is represented. 

Since the Branch has responsibility for the De- 
partment’s Nutrition Program Service, it carries a 
large share of the work of planning and conducting 
the conference. The Branch will later publish the 
proceedings to extend the usefulness of the meeting. 

Conference participants were selected among 
leaders who have shown specific interest in nutri- 
tion education and those in positions to apply the 
outcomes in work with large groups. 
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Workshop in Brazil Considers 
“The Role of Women in 


Rural Improvement” 


D. WILLIAMS 
Division of Agricultural and Natural Resources 
USOM /Brazil 


Miss Williams has spent the past two years 
as a home economist with the International 
Cooperation Administration. She is now on an 
ICA assignment to Iraq. 


Eighty participants representing 14 countries of 
Latin America, the United States, and Canada at- 
tended a workshop on “The Role of Women in 
Rural Improvement” held in Rio de Janeiro in 
August 1956. This workshop, the first of its kind 
in Latin America, was sponsored by the United 
States International Cooperation Administration 
(Point IV) and Brazil. 

Twenty-two Latin American countries were in- 
vited to send representatives by Escritério Técnico 
de Agricultura (a joint USA-Brazil agency) 
through the ministries of Agriculture and the 
United States Operations Missions of the various 
countries. The Operations Missions are involved 
in technical assistance programs in most of the 
countries of Latin America. Individiials engaged 
in programs of rural development were also in- 
vited. Countries represented were Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, El] Salvador, Haiti, 
Honduras, Panama, Paraguay, Pert, Surinam, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

In addition to representatives of the Ministries 
of Agriculture and the United States Operations 
Missions, 40 separate groups or agencies partici- 
pated. These included the Ministry of Education, 
the Ministry of Health and Welfare, the Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Service, various schools— 
normal and superior—all of Brazil. Institutions of 
Agricultural Sciences of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States; the Pan American Sanitary Bureau; the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, the World 
Health Organization of the United Nations; and 


the Committee of Correspondence which is affili- 
ated with the National Council of Women. 

The original idea for the workshop came from 
Latin American persons, both men and women, 
who had been in the United States to study. They 
realized the great need throughout the countries 
of Latin America for increased participation of 
women in programs directed toward home and 
community improvement. Another recognized 
problem was the great need for communication in 
sharing and pooling of information and _ ideas. 
Plans for the workshop and for the program devel- 
oped over a period of 15 months. 

Briefly, the purpose of the 10-day workshop 
held at the Copacabana Palace Hotel were to: 

1. Analyze common and outstanding problems of 
rural families in Latin America and 

2. Discuss means by which home economics in con- 
junction with related educational facilities such 
as health, sanitation, welfare, and general educa- 
tion could contribute to the solutions of these 
problems. 

The workshop focalized attention on the need for 
more adequate education for women in Latin 
America and on the need for activating programs 
of an educational nature directed toward the im- 
provement of rural life conditions in the area. 

A strong effort was made to plan the program 
of general sessions, group discussions, and work 
groups from the problems of the area represented. 
For example, the discussion group topics were: 

1. How can interest be awakened in rural people 
to stimulate them to help themselves? 

2. How can families participate in program plan- 
ning? 

3. How can leaders be successfully selected and 
trained? 

4. What are the future needs for the development 
of work with rural women? 

The work group topics included practical nutri- 
tion methods; methods of teaching home handi- 
crafts; importance of visual aids in teaching; 
methods of teaching people to increase, utilize, and 
preserve their food supply; and ways to help people 
improve their homes. 

The meeting also included exhibits depicting 
work programs within the countries. 

During the workshop, a group of 52 members 
visited the extension training center of Escritério 
Técnico de Agricultura at Fazenda Ipanema in the 
state of Sao Paulo. On the farm of more than 


17,000 acres, the visitors saw the Homemaking 
Center, one of the general classrooms, as well as 
other areas of the farm. At the Homemaking 
Center they saw classes in action in clothing, foods, 
and nutrition, house furnishings, carpentry, and 
horticulture. 
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International Cooperation Administration photo 
The Bolivian delegation to the workshop poses at its 
exhibit. Left to right, Adriana Baspineiro, specialist in 
home economics; Clotilde Rajas, home economics 
teacher, Uarisata Normal School, Education Service; 
Mrs. Mamie Van Epps, home economics adviser, Exten- 
sion Service, Cocabamba, USOM /Bolivia; Carlos Quiton 
Caballero, chief, Rural Improvement Division, Ministry 
of Rural Affairs; Hazel Olson, elementary educationist, 
division of education, USOM/Bolivia; and Mrs. Leo- 
nella Rea, social service specialist, Division of Education, 

USOM /Bolivia. 


Evaluation of the total workshop indicated its 
success and the interest of the participants in 
similar—and perhaps longer—meetings in the future. 
Since their return home from the workshop, many 
of the participants have reported its inspiration and 
value in their daily work. 


Brazilian Women Study 
Home Economics in the United States 


Nine leaders of Brazilian home economics spent 
four months of study and observation in the United 
States last summer and fall under the sponsorship 
of the International Cooperation Administration of 
the United States and the Ministry of Agriculture 
of Brazil. 

The visitors were particularly interested in home- 
making for rural women—an area of homemaking 
education that is now beginning to open up wide 
vistas of interest to women of both urban and rural 
areas in Brazil. 

Brazil has few schools devoted entirely to the 
teaching of home economics, but several schools 
include the teaching of some phases of the subject 
as a of the total school curriculum. These 
schools which include the teaching of home eco- 
nomics are influenced principally by European 
philosophy, organization, and curricula. An excep- 
tion is the Superior School of Home Economics, 
Rural University at Vicosa, Minas Gerais, offering 
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a four-year course in home economics. The school 
graduated its first class in December 1956. The 
group of visitors to the United States and their 
sponsoring agencies felt that both leaders and 
students of home economics in Brazil could benefit 
from the new ideas and stimulation of firsthand 
contact with home economics in the United States. 

The group included persons who have training 
in home economics as recognized and taught in 
Brazil, those who were actively working in pro- 
grams of home economics and/or related fields, 
and persons in positions of influence in promoting 
a program of home economics in Brazil. All of 
these people understood and spoke English. 

In the United States they studied formal home 
economics training at primary, secondary, and 
college levels and informal training such as home 
demonstration and 4-H Club activities, community 
activities, and public and private agencies, pro- 
fessional organizations, and services. 

The group spent an orientation period in Wash- 
ington, observed the functioning of a land-grant 
college at New Mexico A and M College, lived 
10 days with New Mexico farm and ranch families 
and worked with county extension staff members, 
observed home economics teacher preparation at 
Indiana State Teachers College, spent their longest 
study period—six weeks—at Purdue University, and 
concluded their stay in the United States with a 
summary week in Washington. 

On the return trip to Brazil, the group stopped 
for about two weeks in Puerto Rico to observe 
how United States methods of home economics had 
been adjusted to a Latin country. 


Appraising the Livability 


of a Living-Dining Area 
Dorotny B. LAWRENCE and Irw1n V. SPERRY 


Miss Lawrence is a housing and home manage- 
ment specialist with the Agricultural Extension 
Service of Ohio State University. Dr. Sperry is 
a professor of family development in the School 
of Home Economics at the Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina. 


For years, many authorities in the areas of hous- 
ing and family life have felt the need for more 
livable homes to foster better family relations. 
Many methods of research have been used in an 
attempt to determine the characteristics of a livable 
home. In light of the need for more intensive 
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studies of families and their housing needs, this 
study was made to develop, test, evaluate, and 
make recommendations for the use of a method of 
appraising the livability of the living-dining area 
of a home. 

The writers studied and evaluated the methods 
of research used in past and present housing and 
family life studies. A review of techniques sug- 
gested that the observation technique is the most 
accurate for studying family behavior and its rela- 
tion to the house. 

The method was tested by an intensive study of 
one family. The family selected was a rural non- 
farm family living in the Piedmont section of North 
Carolina. The family was composed of the home- 
maker, her husband, and two children—a gir] 12 
and a boy 10 years of age. The entire family was 
active in church and community affairs. The atmos- 
phere of their home was a pleasant one. 

A preliminary visit was made to explain the 
purpose of the study, obtain permission to conduct 
the study, arrange observation visits at the con- 
venience of the family, draw a floor plan to scale, 
and gather information concerning the living-dining 
area. 

Six extended-observation visits, including full 
day and evening when possible, were made to 
observe the activities of the family in its living- 
dining area. The case-study approach was used 
to obtain a clear understanding of the family’s 
needs and preferences. The information for the 
case study not obtained through observation was 
obtained from an interview with the homemaker. 
Light-meter readings were made to check the ade- 
quacy of the lighting in the area. The floor plan 
drawn to scale made it possible to determine 
whether or not sufficient space had been allowed 
for certain activities such as eating and serving 
persons seated at the table and for traffic lanes. 

Three full-day and evening observation visits 
were made observing and recording all activities 
of the family in the living-dining area. The form 
used to record data had three headings, time, per- 
son, and activity. The observer became a part of 
the family group and recorded events as they hap- 
pened except during meals when the observer ate 
with the family. Immediately after the meal, while 
the family cleared the table and washed dishes, the 
observer recalled and recorded observations. 

Data were analyzed according to criteria estab- 
lished by the investigator for a livable living-dining 
area. Records such as pathway charts using a dif- 
ferent colored line to represent the activities of 
each person in the area, schedules of time use, 
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charts recording the number of days on which the 
activities occurred, and light-meter readings were 
used in the analysis. 

Two other visits were made to the home, 
one for an interview with the homemaker to gain 
additional background information about the house 
and family, and the other to recommend changes 
in the living-dining area based on analysis of the 
observation records. Some specific changes in the 
arrangements in the living-dining area were sug- 
gested. The family decided which of these changes 
they would like to make and which could be made 
at that time. 

Three additional visits were made after the 
changes. Activities of the family in the living- 
dining area were again observed and recorded and 
any changes in behavior noted. The same tech- 
niques of data analysis were used. 

Some of the behavior changes noted in the study 
of this family were: (1) the number of trips from 
the kitchen to the dining table related to meal 
service was reduced, (2) the piano was used more 
frequently and for longer periods of time during 
the last three visits, (3) the homemaker’s job out- 
side the home made the total time spent in the 
area less, and (4) the husband and daughter 
assisted more with mealtime activities during the 
last three visits. 

An interesting physical change in the area came 
as a result of the family’s cleaning the overhead 
light fixture and replacing smoked bulbs. Light- 
meter readings on the dining table changed from 
5 foot-candles of light to 13 foot-candles. Changing 
the position of the floor lamp made the light-meter 
readings at the piano 15 foot-candles instead of 
2 foot-candles. 

It is believed that the use of the observation 
technique as tested by the investigator in this study 
will enable one to determine the livability of the 
living-dining area for a particular family. It is rec- 
ognized that this method requires a large expendi- 
ture of time, energy, and money, but it is believed 
that this is one of the most accurate ways of 
determining the livability of any room or area of a 
house. 

A large portion of the success of this study is 
attributed to the willingness of the family to co- 
operate with the investigator. It is believed that 
the family acted in its usual pattern of behavior. 
Comments by the homemaker and her husband led 
the observer to believe that they did not know 
what the observer wanted to see. The children 
were not told that they were being observed. At 
times when they watched the observer closely, 
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it was necessary for her to stop writing. She was 
usually able to fill in the missing parts of the 
observation as soon as the children went on to 
something else. 

Expressed needs and preferences of a family can 
be evaluated by the use of data obtained through 
observation. 

The use of the light meter revealed data about 
the area of which the family was not aware. 
Observation alone cannot reveal the amount of 
light in an area and determine its adequacy for the 
activities that take place there. 

More and more thought is being given to plan- 
ning homes in terms of the individual family that 
is to occupy the house. The case study makes it 
possible to appraise any living area in terms of the 
family that occupies it. Since qualities of livability 
must be based on the needs and wants of the 
individual family, this technique should not be 
omitted from house planning. 

The pathway charts used in the data analysis 
were valuable in helping the writers and the family 
to see the need for certain changes. A line chart 
was more effective in pointing out the number of 
trips which each member of the family had made 
than numbers would have been. The lines also 
helped to indicate the parts of the area which 
were used most frequently. 

The following are suggestions for the future use 
of this method: 

Although this method could be used for the 
study of a large number of families at a consid- 
erable cost of time and money to reveal general 
characteristics of a livable living-dining area, its 
principal use would be for the study of individual 
families to determine specific characteristics of 
livability in terms of a family and house. 

A similar method could be used to determine 
the livability of most rooms or areas of a house or 
the study of any one activity such as sewing, eating, 
or studying. Modifications in procedure would be 
used depending on the activity or area being 
studied. 

This method could be used by home economics 
teachers, Extension Service workers, homemakers, 
or students of home economics as a basis for rec- 
ommending changes in a house. This would provide 
a more objective basis for making changes than is 
usually used when changes are made. 

The investigator should gain experience in ob- 
serving to make more accurate and inclusive the 
observation and recording of data. 

More intensive studies of the housing problems 
of families need to be made. This study has shown 
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the type and amount of information which a 
method of this kind will reveal. Research of this 
intensive type needs to be done with more families 
and in other areas of the house. 

It is recognized that this method is time- 
consuming and costly. Perhaps for the improve- 
ment of housing, it would be more meaningful if 
this method were used following studies of the 
needs and preferences of families as obtained 
through surveys. This would provide validation 
and would also reveal information concerning 
needs which, thus far, survey techniques alone 
have not revealed. 


Ways to Practice 
Our Leadership 


NATALIE MALKOVICH 

Head, Homemaking Department 
Elk Grove High School 

Elk Grove, California 


Let it not be said that homemaking teachers do 
not know enough about families or that the only 
leadership they show is in the fields of nutrition, 
food preparation, clothing, and child development. 
Let’s stand and be recognized; let’s help other re- 
lated departments—such as social studies, science, 
and business education—and share our work with 
them. 

This new and vitalizing attitude has come to me 
through investigation of, and some concern in, the 
overlapping of the departments which teach some 
aspect of family life in our own high school. It 
leads me to ask: 

Are we losing out on our role in family life 
education? It is being taught by others! 

It is true we still have our family-centered pro- 
grams—largely in foods and clothing, but what 
about other areas of family life? 

We can contribute a great deal to these family 
living programs. Recently, one educator said that 
“homemaking teachers are usually friendly people 
and students not in their classes, as well as those 
who are, will come to them with questions.” And 
in addition, “the nature of homemaking, its activi- 
ties, smaller classes, close teacher-pupil relations 
are conducive to security, comfort, happiness, crea- 
tiveness, and thoughtfulness.” * These remarks seem 


1'V. G. Ricct and C. Lesus, Reporters. Good guidance 
is the heart of the homemaking program. Am. Vocational J. 
30, No. 3 (March 1955), pp. 12-13. 
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to be a fair representation of the current ideas of 
educators regarding the potential field of home- 
making in today’s school. Therefore, the home- 
making departments and their respective teachers 
have a responsibility to uphold this reputation. In 
addition, through vocational homemaking, home 
projects make possible a close contact between the 
school and the home. Often mothers will refer to 
a homemaking teacher as a source person for help 
in solving various problems they may encounter in 
running a home. This is evidence that we, as home- 
making teachers, are teaching a subject closely 
related to the home. 

This does not mean others do not also have a 
great deal to contribute. We would be doing a 
great deal of damage if we say that others cannot 
teach anything in this field, that it belongs to the 
homemaking department. 

In many instances, the homemaking department 
in a small high school may reach only a small per- 
centage of the student body and maybe then only 
girls. Some time ago it was estimated that about 
two-thirds of our high school students should have 
such high school experiences to prepare them for 
home and family life. With the trend of early 
marriages, these students will be starting families 
immediately after or during high school and will 
not be receiving any other education in this impor- 
tant aspect of their lives. Many of these students 
lose interest in their traditional high school train- 
ing, but through such a homemaking program they 
could find high school to be valuable. 

Through more co-operative planning of all 
departments in the high school undesirable over- 
lapping would be eliminated and a more effective 
high school curriculum would be developed. As 
a result, youth would be given a richer high school 
education. 

How can the homemaking teacher contribute or 
help? There are many ways, but the method I 
found to be most successful is: 

First, maintain close contact with other depart- 
ments by finding out what they are teaching in 
this area. I devised a questionnaire composed of 
the subject matter covered in the homemaking 
department. Each teacher in the other departments 
indicated whether he taught much, little, or none 
of each subject area cited. This questionnaire was 
taken in part from the “Let’s Do Something About 
Family Competence” study at the Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1950. The results were very revealing 
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about overlapping between our department and 
other departments. Below is a chart showing the 
greatest amount of this overlapping: 


A Great TAuGHT 


Area Course 
1. Personal Relation- 1. Senior Problems, Modern 
ships Living, and Homemaking 
2. Marriage 2. Senior Problems, Modern 


Living, and Homemaking 
. Consumer Education 3%. Modern Living, Business, 
Agriculture, and Homemaking 


oo 


4. Health and Home 4. Homemaking and School 
Nursing Nurse® 
5. First Aid and Safety 5. Homemaking and Senior Prob- 
lems 
6. Nutrition 6. Modern Living, School Nurse,*® 


and Homemaking 

7. Clothing 7. Drama and Homemaking 

8. Good Grooming 8. Modern Living, School Nurse,* 
Drama, and Homemaking 

9. Home Management 9. Modern Living, Business, and 
Homemaking 


10. Child Development 10. Senior Problems and Home- 
making 

11. Leisure Time 11. Modern Living and Home- 
making 


* Not a course as such—covered during student counseling 
on health matters. 


From such a chart one can see where co- 
operation is needed between departments. Other 
departments not cited either taught very little or 
none of the subjects listed. However, it was found 
that all departments did cover some phase of the 
above subject matter. 

Second, offer materials or references to the re- 
lated subject areas and serve as a resource person 
in other classes. 

Last, but of great importance, make it known 
that you are sincerely interested in what related 
departments are doing and solicit their help when 
possible. 

I have found that such a procedure pays divi- 
dends. For example, I have helped the counselor 
through the questionnaire, given materials to the 
Spanish teacher, worked with the school nurse on 
presenting nutrition to students, and was invited 
to attend the social studies curriculum meeting. 

Such co-operation is not only a great personal 
and professional satisfaction for a young teacher 
but a wonderful public relations device for the 
homemaking department, for home economics re- 
cruitment, and for home economics as a profession. 
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National Citizens Committee 
Promotes World Health 
Organization 


Nancy D. BoswortH 
Community Service Society of New York 


Miss Bosworth represented the AHEA at the 
meeting she reports here. 


The continued growth in stature and maturity of 
the W ‘ld Health Organization, along with a sense 
of its accomplishment in many areas, was reported 
at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the WHO, held in conjunction with the 
American Public Health Association at Atlantic 
City last November. 

The purpose of the Committee is to make Ameri- 
cans aware of world health problems and the 
importance of international programs for meeting 
them. WHO works on health problems at the re- 
quest of individual governments. During a panel 
on world health goals, the united attack on malaria 
was cited as one of the greatest humanitarian efforts 
since the abolition of slavery. Currently much 
attention in the health field is being given to the 
growing concern about heart disease and to atomic 
energy programs. In regard to the latter, it was 
pointed out that social health problems were 
attendant those of physical and mental health. 

In regard to the effect of radiation on human 
health, it was brought out that expansion of peace- 
time use of atomic energy creates more problems 
in regard to radiation than production of nuclear 
weapons. Protracted, frequent low-level exposure 
is of public health concern, because this can result 
in permanent damage to health. It was stressed 
that in all operations public health was to receive 
prime consideration. 

Heartening progress of the WHO program 
toward the solution of nutrition problems was re- 
ported with special mention of programs focused 
on kwashiorkor and endemic goiter in Central 
America and Panama. Nutrition programs are fo- 
cused on prevention; exploration of the relationship 
of nutrition problems and coronary heart disease 


is beginning. 


Meeting of Council 
of National Organizations 


MARGARET ALEXANDER 

Office of Education 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


The fifth annual meeting of the Council of 
National Organizations of the Adult Education 
Association was held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
November 8 and 9, 1956. The theme of the meet- 
ing was “National Organizations and the Individ- 
ual: Factors Influencing Membership and Activity.” 
At the meeting, emphasis was given to: What moti- 
vates the individual to join; to drop out; to be 
active or to be inactive? How do social forces 
influence membership, activity, and inter-organiza- 
tion association? 

Presentations related to the theme of the meet- 
ing were given by Lawrence K. Frank, psychologist, 
author, and lecturer; Ira De A. Reid, professor of 
sociology, Haverford College; and Melvin Glasser, 
assistant executive director, National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. Work groups discussed the 
implications of the Council theme for organiza- 
tions. A few of the needs suggested as being 
relevant to CNO were: (1) Ways should be ex- 
plored to reach the 30 to 40 per cent of persons 
who do not belong to any organization; however, 
the right not to associate should be respected. 
(2) Each organization needs to clarify its own 
adult education function. (3) There should be a 
better understanding developed between organi- 
zations and business and industry. (4) All organi- 
zations need to give greater emphasis to meeting 
the needs of individuals. (5) Stress should be 
given to leadership rather than the leader role. 

The executive committee presented a proposed 
five-year Council Development Plan. After study 
and discussion, the plan was adopted in principle, 
and the executive council was authorized to take 
steps to implement the plan. The following are 
specific objectives for a five-year period: 

1. To develop better understanding and working relations 
between organizations and among their local units 
2. To increase the effectiveness of leadership of national 
organizations in the adult education field 
8. To develop a climate favorable to participation in adult 
education 
. To develop better understanding of the educational role 
of organizations and improve techniques for achieving 
educational objectives 
. To interpret CNO and their organizations in their educa- 
tive role to the general public 
. To develop closer working relationships and communi- 
cations among leaders of national organizations concerned 
with education of adults 
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7. To identify social changes and stimulate creative think- 

ing about their implications for educational programs 
8. To develop better understanding of the importance of the 

role of adult education workers in national organizations 
To carry out this plan, the Council proposes to 
develop increased financial support from partici- 
pating organizations during the next five years in 
order to cover a higher percentage of the income 
necessary to the maintenance of core services. 
Additional subsidy will also be sought from the 
Adult Education Association. This past year, the 
service fee from participating organizations was 
from $25 to $200, with $70 being the average 
amount contributed. 

The continued emphasis in the Council work 
during 1956 again centered on problems of com- 
munication. While not the direct focus, this empha- 
sis was evident in the broadcasting, controversial 
issues, leadership, and evaluation of materials com- 
mittees. As these and other activities have devel- 
oped, there has been a shift toward research or fact 
finding in three areas—case method, leadership 
roles, and social trends. Members of AHEA will 
be interested in the publication “Ten Checkpoints 
for Better Booklets,” which was developed by the 
Evaluation of Materials Committee.’ 


New AHEA Publications 


Mean Real Co-operation 


AHEA has two new publications off the press 
this spring: 
Home Economics—On Stage 
For You—a Double Future in Home Eco- 
nomics 


How are Association publications produced? Do 
they spring full grown from the rollers of a print- 
ing press in Washington? Hardly—nor do they ever 
come from a single typewriter or artist's drawing 
board. 

Consider “Home Economics—On Stage,” the 
elementary, secondary, and adult education sec- 
tion’s new bulletin of scripts and program sugges- 
tions for television, radio, dramatizations, and panel 
discussions. The need for such a bulletin sprang 
up everywhere in the section. A publication to 
meet the need was discussed at an annual meet- 
ing and written into the plan for action. The sec- 
tion chairman and a committee asked teachers in 
all parts of the country to send suggestions and 

1 This bulletin can be obtained from the Council of 


National Organizations, Adult Education Association, 303 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York, price 60 cents. 
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contributions; dozens of persons responded; com- 
mittees selected and edited, arranged photographs, 
typed, revised, retyped, rearranged materials into 
a manuscript. AHEA’s editorial staff gave a final 
editing to the copy, set it up for a printer, got pro- 
duction estimates, and, with the help of the execu- 
tive secretary and business manager, chose a print- 
er, and supervised production through final proof- 
reading. Thanks go to many for this valuable bul- 
letin, and particularly to Ethelwyn Robinson and 
L. Belle Pollard, section chairmen during its prepa- 
ration, and to Christine Nickel, Bertha Strahlman, 
Helen R. LeBaron, Mrs. Agnes Barry, and Alice K. 
Kirk for their work on plans and copy. 

In “For You—a Double Future in Home Econom- 
ics,” there are words from Washington, Vermont, 
Texas, a dozen other states, and illustrations remi- 
niscent of almost as many. Nearly a year ago, the 
AHEA editorial staff asked section representatives 
to send in suggestions and materials for a new over- 
all career publication. Then, in order to be able to 
work in a face-to-face meeting on definite ideas, 
a group of members in Pittsburgh, with U. Vivian 
Crow as chairman, were asked to serve as a special 
committee for the bulletin and to meet with the 
AHEA editor on a tentative manuscript. From 
their suggestions, a new manuscript was written— 
with an eye also to design and length that could be 
produced within the AHEA budget—and circulated 
to this committee, to executive board members, 
and representatives of sections. Then an artist was 
called in, a printer engaged, and final production 
begun of a publication that could well carry the 
names of 50 or more contributors. 

The “official” contributors were: on over-all assistance: 
U. Vivian Crow, Carnegie Institute of Technology; Irene E. 
McDermott, AHEA vice-president, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools; Margaret Mitchell, Aluminum Company of Ameri- 
ca; Veronica Volpe, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette; and Mary 
Vincent, Kaufmann Department Stores; representatives of 
sections: Dorcas Bates, Campbell Soup Company; Nancy D. 
Bosworth, Community Service Society of New York; Mar- 
garet Conner, City of New York Department of Health; 
Agnes Dinsmore, New York Extension Service; Mary Gep- 
hart, Michigan State University; Beatrice A. Judkins, New 
Hampshire Extension Service; Damaris Pease, Iowa State 
College; Gene Sheldon, Texas Technological College; Edna 
E. Sommerfeld, Michigan Extension Service; and Naomi 
Swanson, Household Finance Corporation. The manuscript 
was reviewed by the AHEA executive board and staff mem- 
bers of the Federal Extension Service, of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch of the Office of Education, and of 
the American Dietetic Association. 

The publications are now available from AHEA 
headquarters: Home Economics—On Stage, 50 
cents; For You—a Double Future in Home Eco- 
nomics, 25 cents. 
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Lita Bane, Tenth 
AHEA President, Dies 


Home economics as one 
of the younger professions 
is richer because Lita Bane 
helped shape not only its 
underlying philosophy but 
also the very framework of 
AHEA as a professional 
organization. She was its 
second full-time executive 
secretary, served as presi- 
dent for two years, was on 
many important Association 
committees, a frequent con- 
tributor to the JouRNAL, 
and an ever-generous source 
of advice and inspiration for the Association and 
the profession. 

Miss Bane was fortunate in coming under the 
early influence of two scholarly women, both in- 
dependent thinkers, who helped develop home 
economics at the university level. One was Isabel 
Bevier, head of the department at the University 
of Illinois, second president of AHEA, and one of 
the active spirits of the Lake Placid Conferences. 
The other was Marion Talbot, first chairman of the 
home economics department at the University of 
Chicago, and another participant in the Lake Placid 
Conferences. Since Miss Bane had a brilliant mind, 
an early interest in the importance of homes, and 
zeal for exploring new avenues of thought, it is not 
surprising that her interests lay in developing what 
these pioneers and others had so well started. 

Miss Bane had an unerring ability to sense the 
meaningful from the trivial. Her idealism, while 
stimulating to staff members and students, was 
always combined with a sense of realism of what 
was possible. She was a person of great breadth of 
culture and one who read widely. As a teacher, an 
administrator, and as a committee or conference 
member she had that happy faculty of stimulating 
others to better thought or action than they had 
believed was possible. 

In all of the currents and crosscurrents of thought 
that go into developing a new professional field, 


Lita Bane 
1887-1957 


Miss Bane was one who never lost sight of the 
fact that improvement of family living and the 
home was the main objective of home economics. 
She was always close to people and to homes. Her 
own home and hospitality were an inspiring experi- 
ence to the many home economists who have been 
her guests. 

She graduated from the University of Illinois 
in 1912, earned her master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was later the Ellen H. Richards 
Fellow, and continued study at the University of 
Chicago and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. She was awarded an honorary degree of 
doctor of science at Kansas State College. 

In her professional career she was an assistant 
professor at Washington State College, state leader of 
home economics extension in Illinois, associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Wisconsin, homemaking 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and chairman 
of the home economics department of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

During her many services to the profession she 
was chairman of the home economics section of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties. She was also largely responsible for devel- 
opment of the schedule used by the Office of 
Education for the first survey of home economics 
in the land-grant colleges, served on President 
Hoover's Committee on Education, and was a mem- 


ber of Phi Upsilon Omicron, Omicron Nu, Phi 
Kappa Phi, and the National League of American 


Pen Women. Well-known as a writer, she was 
co-author (with Mildred R. Chapin) of Introduc- 
tion to Home Economics and author of The Biog- 
raphy of Isabel Bevier. 

In her first graduate work at the University of 
Chicago, Miss Bane developed “An Aim for the 
Homemaker,” that has had over 100,000 reprints 
and is still used as the aim for the Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Service in Illinois. When she was 
president of AHEA in 1928 her presidential address 
contained this still much-quoted definition of 
“Home.” 


. . « the place of abode of persons bound together by ties 
of affection, a place where affection of parents for one 
another, for their children, and among all members of the 
family is nurtured and enjoyed; where personal hospitality 
is extended; where the immature are protected and guarded. 
A place where one may have rest, privacy, and a sense of 
security; a place where one may enjoy his individual kind 
of recreation and share it with others. A place where one 
may keep his treasures, where one may satisfy his individual 
tastes; where culture consisting of customs, language, 
courtesies, and traditions is conserved and passed on to the 
young. A place where regard for others, loyalty, honesty, 
and other worthy character traits are cultivated; a haven, 
a sanctuary, and a source of inspiration. 


KATHRYN VAN AKEN BuRNS 
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It Pays 
to Pay Dues Promptly 


Statements of AHEA and state association dues 
are in the mail now to all 1956-57 members. 

All members are urged to pay their dues 
promptly and to remain continuous members of 
their home economics associations—both AHEA 
and the state association. When dues are paid in 
the spring, membership records and mailing stencils 
for the JournaL and other comniunications can be 
processed during the summer to be in readiness 
for the beginning of the 1957-58 fiscal year in 
August. When dues come in late in the summer or 
after the mailing list for the JournaL is made up, 
time-consuming and costly special handling is 
necessary—resulting in delay of the JouRNAL in 
reaching you and in unnecessary expense to the 
Association. Therefore: 

Pay your dues promptly 

Indicate plainly on the bill your AHEA profes- 
sional and subject-matter sections 

Send separate checks for dues and for contribu- 
tions to the AHEA scholarship fund or mark 
your check plainly for what it is to cover 

Be sure your name and 1957-58 address are 
correct on our address stencil 


Nore: The 1957-58 dues include the change in AHEA dues 
from $5 to $7 voted at the 1956 annual business meeting. 


Have You Voted? 


Don't forget to return your 1957 ballot to AHEA 
headquarters by April 21. Help select these officers: 
President-elect 
Vice-president 
Recording secretary 
Nominating committee members 
Vice-chairmen of subject-matter sections 
Chairmen-elect and_ secretaries of professional 

sections. 


Virginia Publishes History 
of Its Home Economics Association 

The Virginia Home Economics Association has 
published a résumé of the historical development of 
the Virginia Association from 1909 to 1956 written 
by M’Ledge Moffett. The résumé also gives an 
overview of the development of home economics 
as a school subject, home demonstration as an ex- 
tension service, home economics in business, and 
the homemakers clubs and similar groups interested 
in the Virginia home. 
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Dr. Moffett, director of home economics and 
dean of women at Radford College, has been active 
in the home economics movement in Virginia since 
its inception as a part of the educational program 
of the state and has twice been president of the 
Association. 


International Experts on 
Women’s Employment Meet 


At the request of the International Labour Or- 
ganization, experts on women’s employment met in 
Geneva in November. The group elected Mrs. Alice 
Leopold, assistant to the U. S. Secretary of Labor 
for women’s affairs, conference chairman. 

On the agenda were: part-time employment of 
older women workers, vocational guidance and 
training of women, and technical assistance in 
underdeveloped countries to improve conditions of 
work and employment of women workers. Both 
the discussion and the final recommendations took 
note of the differences between the current prob- 
lems of the highly industrialized nations and other 
countries and recognized the fact that employment 
concerns will vary as levels of industrialization in 
the countries change. 

The recommendations include the following sec- 
tion on Education in Home Economics 

The Meeting of Experts attributes great importance to 
home economics but calls attention to the need to distinguish 
clearly between three types of instruction in this subject 
corresponding to different needs. 

These are: 

(a) the need for all young citizens to learn to run their 
own future homes in an efficient manner; 

(b)the need of young persons seeking a livelihood from 
domestic work for adequate vocational training leading, 
if possible, to the award of a recognised certificate; 

(c) the need of persons embarking on professional studies 
in fields such as social work, nursing, nutrition, etc., for 
a sound basis of domestic knowledge. 


The experts meeting recommended that the ILO 
establish a tripartite Committee on Women’s Work 
to meet every two years to deal with the problems 
concerning women workers. 


Spring Meetings 
of State Associations 

The following dates were received after the list 
of spring meetings for state home economics asso- 
ciations went to press for the February JouRNAL. 


Honolulu, May 21, 1957 
Salt Lake City, April 19-20 


Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Fiorence M. Reirr 
Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools 


A stable identity in a world of shifting values, 
J. W. Gerzers. Educ. Leadership 14, No. 4 
(Jan. 1957), pp. 237-240. 

Growing up successfully involves acquiring a 
satisfactory set of values to live by and attaining 
a stable self-identity. This cannot be left to chance 
or time. Some doing on the part of the child as 
well as on the part of society is necessary. 

The child is not born with a pattern of socially 
appropriate behavior. Instead, he must learn to 
inhibit or modify certain drives to acquire socially 
adaptive values and attitudes. To do this, he uses 
identification. But with what values should he 
identify himself? Exposed at an early age to con- 
flicting values, the selection of appropriate ones 
poses a difficult task. 

The community and school must be aware of 
these complexities. We need to re-examine our 
values—the premises on which we are operating 
in our child-rearing practices at home and in our 
curriculum construction. Through communication 
and free discussion we can provide the child with a 
realistic model for identification and growth. 


Diorama: aid to active learning, D. M. Sitver- 
TONE. Clearing House 31, No. 5 (Jan. 1957), 
pp. 299-300. 

The use of this nonmechanical, audio-visual aid 
as a teaching technique is one way to promote and 
communicate creative and experimental qualities 
within a group. 

“A diorama is a three-dimensional, miniature 
representation which depicts a natural or real scene 
in its functional setting. It is also illuminated 
through use of natural or artificial light in such a 
way as to seem realistic.” Cardboard boxes can 
be used to construct simple dioramas for display. 

Suggested basic steps in construction include: 
(1) constructing the frame, (2) painting the back- 


ground, (3) gathering and placing accessories, 
(4) providing for lighting—artificial or natural. 

The diorama is ideal for developing concepts and 
attitudes of group participation. It is particularly 
valuable at the secondary school level and can be 
adapted to all subjects. It provides for individual 
differences, promotes co-operation with others, 
trains pupils to observe critically, and encourages 
expression of original ideas. 


What do you really do when you lead?, M. 
Avpren. Adult Leadership 5, No. 6 (Dec. 1956), 
pp. 174-175. 

Recent research on leadership shows that those 
led can give more accurate descriptions of the be- 
havior of the leader than the leader himself can 
give. The reason for this may be that we are too 
close to our own actions to observe what we really 
say or do as compared with what we intend to 
say or do. 

If we want to find out how we work with others, 
we must know whom to ask. Criteria might in- 
clude: (1) those with whom we work most closely 
and (2) those who seem to be least influenced by 
feelings in judging others. 

How we can secure the information we desire is 
another problem. The author suggests informal 
conferences and group meetings. Before these sug- 
gestions are followed, however, two ideas must be 
accepted: (1) that we really want to find out what 
we do as leaders and (2) that we are willing and 
prepared to make necessary changes. 


The fourth R, K. Wues. Childhood Educ. 33, 

No. 5 (Jan. 1957), pp. 203-208. 

The fourth R, human relations, is one of the 
fundamental responsibilities of the school. In light 
of research, it seems that teaching the fourth R is 
helping each child to better accept himself and 
to value the contribution of others. 

Contribution by the teacher in this area is of 
prime importance. We can give support to pupils 
when needed, refuse to take advantage of anyone, 
respond to children’s ideas, and take their ques- 
tions seriously. To promote self acceptance, we 
can let each child know he is wanted, stress the 
socially acceptable phases of a child’s behavior, 
and minimize derogatory differences. So that we 
may encourage the acceptance of others, we can 
help youngsters know about each other, take time 
to talk through problems of individuals, use group 
work, and study about people in other lands. 

The fourth R is not a set of rules to be memo- 
rized. Human relations will not take care of them- 
selves. If we are not a part of the solution, we are 
a part of the problem. 
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F amily Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Marcaret I. Liston 
Iowa State College 


Women’s changing role in the United States 
employment market, E. E. Muntz. Intern. 
Labour Rev. 74, No. 5 (Nov. 1956), pp. 415- 
436. 

Drawing on demographic and labor statistics, 
the author traces “the American woman’s occupa- 
tional revolution” and gives some of its causes. 

As a steadily increasing flow of average American 
girls and women continues to pour into business, 
industry, the arts, the sciences, and the professions, 
women not only have become a stable source of 
labor, but, today, they are the source with the 
greatest degree of elasticity. Evidence continues 
to pile up showing the impact of women on the 
economy and the likelihood that woman’s occupa- 
tional revolution has not yet finished. 

In spite of the trend toward employment outside 
the home, marriage and the family retain dominant 
places in the lives of the women of our country. 
Although marriage and motherhood may appear 
inconsistent with a rapidly evolving economic func- 
tion in the outside world, woman’s dual role is 
gaining acceptance more and more rapidly. 

Among the factors which have facilitated in- 
creased employment of women are: broadened and 
lengthened education, success in economic competi- 
tion with men in the labor market, changing views 
on sex equality and rights of women, simplicity of 
housekeeping, sex disproportion, female longevity, 
and ease of divorce. Conditions influencing women 
to take advantage of their employment opportuni- 
ties include economic necessity, desire to raise 
personal or family levels of living, interest in sub- 
stituting an active life of business for housework, 
need for utilization of spare time, urge to capi- 
talize on talents, and urgent solicitation by potential 
employers. 


Classification of values that serve as motivators 
to consumer purchases, M. E. Joun. J. Farm 
Econ. 38, No. 4 (Nov. 1956), pp. 956-963. 
Findings of four projects of the Pennsylvania 

Agricultural Experiment Station were used to de- 

velop a proposed classification of values which 

consumers use in economic decision making. These 
four studies related to (1) differential distribution 
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of values for items of household equipment and 
furnishings, (2) the human factor in farm manage- 
ment, (3) social and psychological factors associ- 
ated with level of egg consumption, and (4) factors 
associated with the level of consumption of floral 
products. Although the article is focused on the 
interests of sellers, it includes suggested approaches 
for study of choice-making among consumers. 

Through social interaction, individuals develop 
a system of social values that serve as criteria 
against which they evaluate all aspects of their 
environment as they make decisions. The author 
proposes that these values be classified as func- 
tional, status-giving, self-esteem-giving, sentimental, 
aesthetic, and economic. The importance of each 
of these classes varies among individuals as do the 
component values of each class. 

Functional values include such criteria as amount _ 
of time saved, energy saved, comfort provided, uni- 
formity of performance, and significance of task or 
purpose of the item. Status-giving values include 
those related to one’s social position with respect 
to one or more reference groups. We tend to spend 
our money for purchases that are norms of the 
reference groups with which we identify ourselves. 

Sometimes we make purchases because of self- 
esteem. Some of the current do-it-yourself and 
other craft activities are motivated by this value. 
Sentimental values are associated with (1) attach- 
ment to a loved one, (2) pleasant memories asso- 
ciated with a happy experience or event, and (3) 
historical qualities. 

As the level of living rises, functional value tends 
to decline in importance in relation to other values; 
the aesthetic value tends to be given more con- 
sideration. Articles which were formerly purchased 
mainly for their functional values are chosen more 
often for their design and color as the level of 
living rises. 

Consumer behavior in relation to the economic 
motive needs more thorough study. Although con- 
sumers are supposed to be interested in “good 
buys,” little is known about what makes them think 
they are getting good buys. 


. . . For effective selling or merchandising of any product 
it is essential to know the concept of a commodity that con- 
tributes to defining it as essential to the six classifications 
of values and thus to a high level of consumption. . . . The 
job facing the merchandizer is to eliminate through promo- 
tion those conceptions of the commodity that retard con- 
sumption and to instill into the thinking of the consumer 
those ideas that contribute to high consumption. When 
negative concepts are based on facts it is necessary to 
change the nature of the commodity in order to have a more 
favorable basis for the promotional program. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Giapys I. BELLINGER 
University of Minnesota 


Adjustment to school entry, K. Soppy, M.D. Chil- 
dren 4, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1957), pp. 3-8. 

In the past 80 years, compulsory school attend- 
ance for the normal child from five on has been 
taken for granted in Great Britain. 

The child is ready for school to the extent he 
can give up infantile needs to be the center of love 
and can take his place among a group of equals, 
his peer group, and transfer part of his relationship 
with his mother to other adults. Here are some of 
the danger signals that he may be ill-prepared for 
new experiences: 

1. Withdrawal—likely to have too many satisfactions 
from fantasy rather than real world. 

2. Inhibitions—may occur to either extroverted or 
introverted children. In out-turning children 
there may be a behavior paradox: the child may 
be quiet, well-behaved, and good-natured, but 
may on occasion fly into a rage or be a poor 
mixer. In-turning children may be shy, rigid, 
lacking in spontaneity or response to friendship. 

3. Overactivity—extroverted children may become 
excessively excitable, restless, and active. 

4. Family factors—modern families tend to be small, 
nuclear units, and children sometimes carry over 
into school reflected feelings of parents that work 
is something to be endured. Some children may 
feel lonely and cling too hard to the adult world 
for attention rather than trying to mingle with 
other youngsters. 

. Parental difficulties—a mother’s overdominance 
and possession may make the child’s gradual 
independence difficult. In contrast, the school 
atmosphere may be more inviting than that of 
the home. Every attempt should be made to 
make the school friendly and comfortable. More 
important, however, is the interest, concern, and 
emotional maturity of teachers. 


Mother love in foster homes, H. R. STanton. 
Marriage & Family Living 18, No. 4 (Nov. 1956), 
pp. 301-307. 

This study is part of a research project jointly 
sponsored by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, Family Study Center, University of Chicago, 
and Chicago Child Care Society on parent-child 
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identification and motivation for child care. The 

Child Care Society is an agency which arranges 

full-time boarding care for foster children: recruit- 

ing, selecting, and supervising foster homes. Three 
theories have been rather generally followed: 

1. Parent's high motivation for child care is neces- 
sary for healthy child development; a continuing 
love relationship is important in developing a 
sense of trust basic to emotional security and 
self-confidence. 

2. Healthy child development is dependent upon 
parental use of these approved child training 
practices in six areas according to Sewell’s factor 
analysis of 38 such practices: permissiveness in 
early feeding and in toilet training, high parent- 
child interaction, non-punitive treatment, promo- 
tion of independence, and casual treatment. 

. Emotionally secure children are the products of 
emotionally secure parents. 

Usually foster parents are volunteers, about one- 
eight of the original volunteers following through 
all of the necessary application processes. 

However, during an emergency situation, the 
agency agreed to find homes for some children. 
The case worker went to key people in the com- 
munity and had them suggest families they con- 
sidered desirable and who might want children. 
These homes were visited, the program explained, 
and possible interest ascertained. The usual inves- 
tigations were made, but with a minimum of effort 
for the prospective foster parents. Detailed records 
were kept on 6 such experimental homes and 21 
regular homes selected by the usual process of 
voluntary application. The so-called low motivation 
families didn’t stay that way long. They, too, fell 
in love with foster children. It would appear that 
original high motivation is not essentially related 
to identification or affection. In summary, the 
author feels that support is offered for the follow- 
ing propositions: 

1. Parental identification is important to the child’s 
welfare. 

2. Loving a child and wanting a child may be two 
different factors. 

3. Mother love is the rule, not the exception, in 
foster homes. 

4. The tasks of parenting cannot be simulated for 
long, as they would have to be in the absence of 
love. 

5. Mother love is the end product of a process 
which starts with intense attention and proceeds 
through detailed meanings to a condition in which 
the mother’s perception of “who the child is” is 
no small part of “who she is.” 
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Foods 


Contributed by Joan Gorpon 
University of Minnesota 


Adequate roasting procedures for frozen stuffed 
poultry, W. B. Essecen, A. S. Levine, and M. J. 
Brusuway. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 32, No. 12 
(Dec. 1956), pp. 1162-1166. 

Recommendations for roasting times and proce- 
dures for various weight classes of frozen stuffed 
poultry based on quality evaluations and heat 
penetration data are presented. On the basis of 
previously reported thermal death time data for 
food poisoning organisms in poultry stuffings, pro- 
cedures were considered safe if they provided the 
equivalent of a center temperature of 160°F for 
10 minutes. 

Cooking to 155°F at the center of the stuffing 
was more satisfactory from a quality standpoint 
than was cooking to 165°F. Roasting times neces- 
sary for good quality exceeded those needed for 
safety. In all weight classes up to 15 pounds, with 
the exception of 1 pound, frozen stuffed birds 
required longer cooking periods than did thawed 
stuffed birds, but the stuffing in the former re- 
mained in the dangerous incubation zone of 50° 
to 120°F for a shorter time. Cooking in an open 
pan at 325°F resulted in better-quality products 
than cooking at either 250°F or 450°F or in foil 
or in the original plastic film wrapper. 


Effect of holding time on bacteria in chicken 
casserole, K. WiepeMaNn, M. A. Watson, J. 
New, and W. G. Water. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 
33, No. 1 (Jan. 1957), pp. 37-41. 

Chicken noodle casseroles were held at room 
temperature or in a warm oven for periods up to 
8 hours prior to cooking, as described for meat 
loaves [Abstract, J. Home Econ. 49, No. 1 (Jan. 
1957), p. 57]. Although internal temperatures in 
casseroles reached the danger zone for bacterial 
growth of 50° to 120°F between the first and 
second hour of holding, bacterial plates of uninocu- 
lated casseroles showed little increase in bacterial 
population at the end of 8 hours. 

Experiments in which bacteria were inoculated 
into casseroles showed that the number of micro- 
cocci organisms increased during 6 to 8 hours of 
holding in a warm oven and decreased upon bak- 
ing. However, it was considered that the baking 
period (40 minutes at 350°F to approximate 
internal temperature of 135°F) was not sufficient 
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to destroy enterotoxin which might have been 
formed. Streptococcus organisms increased rapidly 
during the holding period but were destroyed dur- 
ing baking. Salmonella organisms increased some- 
what less rapidly during holding but were also 
destroyed by baking. 


Use of antibiotics for the preservation of fish 
and sea foods, J. W. Boyp, H. M. Biunm, C. R. 
Murmueap, and H. L. A. Tarr. Am. J. Pub. 
Health 46, No. 12 (Dec. 1956), pp. 1531-1539. 
Addition of chlortetracycline to ice used to 

refrigerate fish immediately after catching resulted 

in lower bacterial loads than did the use of ice 
alone. Chlortetracycline had no effect on the 
growth of Clostridium botulinum spores inoculated 
in ground fish flesh, but it reduced the number of 
cells when vegetative cells were inoculated. Addi- 
tion of chlortetracycline under conditions which are 
favorable to the multiplication of Staphylococcus 
aureus retarded the development of these organisms. 


Storage stability of canned concentrated tomato 
juice, R. J. McCuttocn, R. C. Rice, and J. C. 
Unperwoop. Food Tech. 10, No. 11 (Nov. 1956), 
pp. 568-570. 

Color, flavor, and ascorbic acid content of un- 
concentrated canned tomato juice were compared 
with those of juice evaporated to 21 per cent solids 
at temperatures from 105° to 200°F. Juices were 
stored at 40°F, 70°F, and 100°F. Color did not 
change significantly during storage. After 40°F 
storage, the flavor and ascorbic acid losses were 
similar in the two types of juices. After 70°F or 
100°F storage, flavor differences were detected, 
but judges did not indicate consistent preferences. 
After 70°F storage, ascorbic acid losses were 
greater in evaporated juices processed at high 
temperatures than in unevaporated juice; during 
100°F storage, ascorbic acid was more stable in 
unevaporated than in evaporated juices. 


How newly OK'd antibiotic boosts poultry shelf- 
life, C. L. Wrensnatt and J. R. McManan. 
Food Eng. 28, No. 12 (Dec. 1956), pp. 53-56. 
The approval by the Food and Drug Adminis- 

tration of a second broad-spectrum antibiotic, 

oxytetracycline, for poultry processing is reported. 

The antibiotic functions in reducing both the num- 

bers of bacteria which undergo reproduction and 

the rate of reproduction and is of use primarily in 
retarding spoilage in the whole bird since it is 
added to the iced chill-tank. A tolerance of 7 ppm 
in or on uncooked poultry has been established. 
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Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by Jessie J. Mize 
University of Georgia 


Here’s your house of the near future, J. DosLin. 
Popular Mechanics Mag. 106, No. 4 (Oct. 1956), 
pp. 193-196+. 

Mechanical centers or “cores” around which 
every house will be built present a new concept of 
home building. It is suggested that pre-assembled 
cores will be stressed by appliance manufacturers 
within 10 to 15 years. These cores are designated: 
kitchen core, power core, bath core, entertainment 
core, communications core. The ducts, conduits, 
plumbing, and the like will be located in a trough 
around the perimeter of the house, making possible 
a simple mechanical set-up. 

The size suggested for the bath core is 12 ft x 
8 ft x 5 ft deep. The kitchen core would take 
advantage of power equipment to raise and lower 
stored supplies and equipment so that work would 
be done in a narrow band from 25 to 66 inches 
above the floor, and work areas would be only 
18 inches deep. The power core would contain 
all heavy equipment, such as that used for venti- 
lating, heating, and air conditioning. The enter- 
tainment core would be placed at one end of the 
living room and would afford facilities for audio- 
visual home education as well as group amusement 
facilities. The communications core could be con- 
sidered a sound-proof office-at-home and library. 
Basic simplicity of design is the over-all keynote. 
Actually, all of the required materials or equip- 
ment are on the market at the present time. 


Have you looked at your zoning law lately? 
S. Stutman. Am. City 71, No. 7 (July 1956), 
pp. 121-123. 

In the last 30 years, the population of many 
towns has tripled, while zoning ordinances may 
not have changed. Many zoning ordinances need 
re-evaluating and rewriting to interpret and pro- 
tect the carefully developed master plans of many 
cities. The following suggestions for action are 
given by the author: 

1. The state’s municipal zoning enabling act should 
be reviewed to get a concise statement of its 
purposes. 

2. The zoning map should be redrawn, if neces- 


sary. 
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3. The zoning ordinance should be reorganized to 
simplify and clarify its structure and to incorpo- 
rate desirable new provisions. 

4. Zoning districts might need to be realigned to 
meet present land-use requirements. 

5. Residential zones might need to be reappraised 
for protection of people as well as for expanding 
industrial needs. 

6. Nonconforming uses ought to be attacked seri- 
ously to avoid possible downgrading of neigh- 
borhoods. 

7.Commercial zones might need to be re- 
examined. Factors such as function, appearance, 
and safety should be considered in evaluating 
them. 

8. Zoning at the city limits needs special attention. 
Co-operation between municipalities for land- 
use control may be necessary. Joint planning 
and mutual understanding are important to 
success. 

9. For business areas, parking and loading provi- 
sions should be designated. 

10. A board of adjustment may need to be created, 
since complete understanding is important in 
carrying out provisions of zoning ordinances. 


The P M big-family house, W. Wurrraker. Popu- 
lar Mechanics Mag. 106, No. 4 (Oct. 1956), pp. 
161-166+. 

Designers and editors created a house to solve 
the biggest housing problem today—finding a home 
of medium cost to accommodate larger families. 
With 3, 4, and 5 children in many families, there 
is need for good balance between child and adult 
living areas. A four-bedroom, two-bath home pro- 
viding 1350 sq ft of actual living area was devel- 
oped by William H. Weist of South Bend, Indiana. 
Three bedrooms for children are grouped around a 
play area 141% ft x 10 ft, and folding doors may 
be drawn to separate this activity area from sleep- 
ing areas. There is a door from playroom to kitchen. 
The kitchen is 194 ft by 16 ft, and the living 
room 191% x 11 ft. All interior partitions are formed 
of dry-wall panels 2 feet wide joined by steel 
splines. 

The interior walls are non-weight-bearing so that 
it would be possible to change room arrangements 
with minimum alterations as the family grows up. 
There are five areas planned for serving food: 
kitchen counter, all-purpose room, playroom, living 
room, and patio. The authors give floor plan and cut- 
away diagrams as well as detail diagram of interior 
wall construction. The cost estimate was $20,000 in- 
cluding the lot. Blueprints may be purchased. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Jane HaRTMAN 
Connecticut Hospital Association 


AHA cycle menu service. Hospitals 30, No. 23 

( Dec. 1956), p. 77. 

Beginning January 1, 1957, Hospitals will publish 
the cycle menu—a three weeks’ set of selective 
menus which is repeated every 21 days. 

The new menu service will serve the entire 
United States on a regional basis: North-Northwest, 
Midwest, East, and South-Southwest. Hospital 
dietitians from various sections of the country will 
be invited to prepare the menus so that they are 
certain to reflect regional food tastes and market 
trends. 

The cycle menu, a real time-saver, makes pos- 
sible the standardization of food production pro- 
cedures, such as recipes and work schedules. It is 
readily adapted for modified diets, since one of the 
meat and vegetable selections offered on the cycle 
menu can be served on modified diets. The season 
of the year will also be taken into consideration, 
with publishing schedules worked out well in 
advance of the time menus are to be used. 

A market order for the 50-bed hospital is an 
added feature of the selective cycle menu service. 
It will include not only the amounts but also pur- 
chase specifications for meat, seafood, poultry, and 
fresh and frozen fruits and vegetables needed to 
produce each week’s menu. 

The article stated that the January 1 issue would 
include a list of storeroom supplies that should be 
on hand at the beginning of each new cycle. This 
storeroom standard inventory allows for emergencies. 


Forces that lead to group agreement and deci- 
sion, E. Jennuncs. Personnel J. 35, No. 7 (Dec. 
1956), pp. 250-253. 

Resistance to change must be overcome in many 
supervisors before they will practice human rela- 
tions principles on the job. The most effective way 
to overcome this resistance is to rely upon the 
group to come to an understanding. Then use the 
force of this understanding to effect changes in 
individual members. 

Studies have been made to compare the formal 
lecture with group decision in inducing supervisors 
to overcome biased ratings given their workers. 
Results showed that only supervisors involved in 
group decision improved in their ratings. The same 
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researchers (Leverne and Butler) noted that group 
decision accomplished greater change in behavior 
than did individual handling. 

It has been found that human relations training 
with more than ten in the group inhibits participa- 
tion and restrains group agreement. The director’s 
skill is related to reaching group agreement. 

The participation of a training director is a far 
more effective way of changing attitudes and ar- 
riving at group concensus than leaving the group 
alone. The director's presence tends to upgrade 
the outcome of the discussion. 


Job satisfaction is more than a paycheck, J. F. 
ALLEN. Modern Hosp. 87, No. 6 (Dec. 1956), 
pp. 74-76. 

The 530 employees of San Francisco's St. Francis 
Hospital rated job security, interesting work, 
friendly employee relationships, good physical 
working conditions, and credit and recognition for 
work done more important than the amount of pay 
received. 


Saving kitchen minutes, M. L. Smutty. Hosp. 
Progress 37, No. 12 (Dec. 1956), pp. 85, 88, 114. 
Work simplification principles can be applied to 

routine kitchen tasks to reduce labor cost. Time 

and motion study principles must be presented 
interestingly and with dramatic appeal to stimulate 
employee co-operation. 

When the employee understands the use of the 
work-simplification key questions who, what, why, 
how, when, and where as applied to a work unit 
under her supervision, she will enlist the co-opera- 
tion of workers and avoid suspicion and a sense 
of insecurity. 

Two selected studies, representative of successful 
application of work simplification principles, made 
at Wesley Hospital, Wichita, Kansas, are included. 
The first study involved replacement of small pep- 
per, salt, and sugar containers with ones of larger 
size, thus reducing labor time required for their 
care. The second study was made on the portioning 
and shaping of meat patties. Where 50 to 100 
patties are required, one worker using a manually 
operated hamburger mold is practical. In large- 
quantity production, three persons are required, 
two to portion and shape balls with ice cream 
dippers and place them on the platform of the 
mold as rapidly as the third worker can press and 
place them on a tray. 

Benefits other than minutes saved include reduc- 
tion of fatigue, improved sanitation in handling, 
and a more uniform product. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by HeLen E. Hucues 
Family Service 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Public perspective on social security, Morris 
Janowrrz. Social Work 1, No. 3 (July 1956), 
pp. 94-101. 

This is a report on the results of a limited effort 
to chart public understanding of, and attitudes 
toward, old-age and survivors’ insurance. The popu- 
lation reported on is from the Detroit metropolitan 
area. The purpose: to highlight a problem which 
merits detailed and extensive study and to illus- 
trate applicability of the sample survey method to 
problems of social welfare. 

Data collected were, first, knowledge and infor- 
mation about key benefits; second, public evalua- 
tion: to what extent are basic program goals 
approved by the public? Are the benefits judged 
as being adequate or inadequate? 

The level of factual knowledge shown in the 
respondents’ replies was considered low—26 per 
cent were scored as correct answers—indicating 
awareness that social security provided both old- 
age and survivors’ benefits. Partially correct an- 
swers were given by 48 per cent who mentioned 
only old-age benefits or a few (3 per cent) who 
mentioned only survivors’ benefits. How few were 
aware of survivors’ benefits was striking. Twenty- 
one per cent gave answers reflecting incorrect, 
inadequate, or no knowledge of social security 
benefits. 

A link between education and knowledge of 
social security bénefits was present for those with 
very high or very limited education, the extremes. 
With college education, 45 per cent gave correct 
answers; with legs than six years’ education, only 
8 per cent gave vorrect answers. Partially correct 
answers were spré ad almost without regard to level 
of education. At increasing level of knowledge 
about social sectirity was encountered for each 
higher social class position. 

Contact with sovial security meant the respondent 
was a member o! a family of which at least one 
member was rectiving either old-age benefits or 
survivors’ benefits or both. Unexpectedly, the per 
cent of families receiving benefits (about 20 per 
cent) was almost the same for lower working, 
upper working, lower middle, and upper middle 
class families. For each of the specific social class 
groupings, contact improved knowledge of bene- 
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fits of both programs and eliminated the disadvan- 
tage of lack of formal education in low social class 
positions. Nevertheless, the amount of ignorance 
which persisted in all classes even after personal 
and family contacts is immense. 

As of 1955, the idea of social security was so 
well accepted it was impossible to find any statisti- 
cally significant group opposed to the underlying 
principle. In a 1937 survey, 27 per cent did not 
approve the social security tax. 

Social security has as one of its goals reducing 
feelings of economic insecurity. To measure its 
success in this area, a very limited effort was made 
to chart understanding of the potentialities and 
limitations of the program. Attitudes were probed 
by means of the question, “How well do you think 
social security benefits will meet your needs when 
you retire?” Only 22 per cent felt social security 
would provide adequate assistance. The majority 
of these referred to the need for supplementation 
from personal sources. Other reactions to the bene- 
fits were: 38 per cent inadequate, 16 per cent very 
inadequate. Feelings of adequacy were somewhat 
higher among the lowest social class group. The 
level of satisfaction declined with advancing age. 
Absence of other data on this issue made evalua- 
tion difficult. 

Summary. Acceptance of social security has not 
been accompanied by adequate understanding of 
the key benefits involved. 

Distribution of benefits has penetrated more 
deeply into the middle classes than was expected. 

Social welfare administrators (and others) must 
face the stark reality that the majority of the 
population is unable to translate its self-interest 
into an adequate level of understanding of this key 
social welfare program. . . . This is likely to have 
greater disruptive consequences for social stability 
than ignorance of other governmental activity since 
this program is designed to deal directly with the 
sources of mass insecurity. 

Implications of these findings point to the need 
for a new approach to the task of guaranteeing 
that social welfare programs will have an adequate- 
ly informed public. Policy makers need to make 
better use of all communication channels: mass 
media, trade unions, and voluntary associations. A 
large segment of the population must be reached 
through their children and the public education 
system. Finally, the research methodology used 
offers continuing possibilities for tracing out means 
by which more effective communications might be 
established with the various publics on the social 
security program. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Pautine E. Keeney 
Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 


Smog studies: Its effect on dyes and fibers. 
1956 intersectional contest paper of Pacific South- 
west Section, American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 45, 
No. 25 (Dec. 3, 1956), pp. 919-922. 

Air pollution is a problem resulting from the 
growth of population and industry. Obnoxious pol- 
lution, called “smog,” characterized by eye irrita- 
tion, reduced visibility, odor, high oxidant value, 
and plant damage are in proportion to confinements 
by low temperature conversion, lack of wind, and 
exposure to sunlight. While the complete chemical 
nature of smog is not known, the primary compo- 
nents are: hydrocarbons, nitrogen dioxide, sulfur 
dioxide, aldehydes, organic acids, and aerosols. 

This paper presents introductory data on the 
effect of smog in the Los Angeles area on a variety 
of dyed textile materials. Seventeen fabrics were 
tested in a standard AATCC gas-fading chamber 
to give a general indication of dye fastness. Tests 
to determine the physical deterioration of fibers 
were made at outdoor exposure stations. Station 
No. 1 was considered a “heavy” smog area, while 
Station No. 2, in West Los Angeles, was considered 
a “light” smog area. Each station consisted of two 
chambers, one opened on smog days, the other 
on no-smog days. 

Color evaluations after 72-hour, 112-hour, and 
152-hour exposures showed general and gradual 
color loss with increased exposure and/or greater 
atmospheric pollution on samples by visual observa- 
tion and mechanical tests. Only three fabrics 
showed no color loss or color change. A greater 
number of hours of exposure will be necessary to 
evaluate fiber deterioration. 


How IRC nylon behaves in carpets, Part 3, T. G. 
Fivzet and S. M. Fox. Modern Textiles Mag. 
37, No. 12 (Dec. 1956), pp. 33-34. 

Preceding installments have presented clear 
evidence that the inclusion of Industrial Rayon 
Corporation’s new nylon in rayon blended carpets 
has a favorable effect on the crush, recovery, and 
matting characteristics of the carpets with increased 
amounts of nylon in the blend resulting in a higher 
degree of improvement. The results of the labora- 
tory tests are confirmed by the floor tests. 
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In the floor tests, the carpets were placed in a 
corridor with an average traffic rate of 700 persons 
per day. They were examined after each 5-day 
period to determine the extent of crush, recovery, 
and matting. Methods of measurement were similar 
to those used in the laboratory tests. Floor tests 
were terminated after the pedestrian count had 
reached 32,000. 

At each testing period, the 100 per cent IRC 
nylon carpet was more resistant to matting and 
crushing than was the 100 per cent rayon carpet 
and had a higher percentage recovery. These tests 
also show that the IRC nylon will materially in- 
crease the recovery and decrease the matting in 
nylon-rayon blend carpets. 

The close relationship of the results of the floor 
tests with those of the laboratory tests substantiates 
the belief that laboratory test methods may be suffi- 
ciently adequate for determining compressional 
behavior of carpets as to replace time-consuming 
floor tests. 


What radioisotopes can do for textiles, R. W. 
Prvautt. Textile World 107, No. 1 (Jan. 1957), 
pp. 77-80. 

Radioisotopes are perhaps the most potent re- 
search and control tools yet developed. Instruments 
based on the principles of the Geiger Mueller 
counter can be calibrated to express terms which 
represent almost any condition or state of solids, 
fluids, or gasses. 

In this country, the beta-ray gauge is the out- 
standing application. It measures thickness of 
fabrics, primarily in coated fabrics. The sensitivity 
is so great that variations can be kept to 1 per cent 
of standard in materials only a few thousandths of 
an inch thick. 

Other applications of radioisotopes have been 
in: (1) detecting color migration, (2) measuring 
yarn lubrication, (3) noting variations in pad per- 
formance in dyeing techniques and measuring 
absorptive qualities of fabrics, (4) measuring the 
efficiency of various detergents, and (5) testing 
the condition of cloth to be finished with water 
repellents. 

Since radioisotopes are dangerous, only qualified 
personnel are permitted to work with them in 
laboratories equipped for the purpose. Focal points 
of radioisotope research will be the School of Tex- 
tiles of the North Carolina State College and the 
Textile School at Clemson Agricultural College. 
Preliminary tests and future plans indicate that pos- 
sibilities of exploration are endless, and the poten- 
tials of useful discoveries are beyond imagination. 
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A Belief in People: A History of Family Social 
Work. By Marcaret E. Ricu. New York: Fam- 
ily Service Association of America, 192 Lexington 
Avenue, 1956, 190 pp., $3.50. 

This book should be of particular interest to 
members of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation at this time, in view of the Association’s 
efforts to have established a foundation concerned 
with research on family life. In initiating this 
project the Association recognizes the contribution 
of many professions and seeks the co-operation of 
all professional groups whose interest is in the 
family and its well-being. 

During the same years in which our own pro- 
fession was growing up, another profession con- 
cerned with faraily well-being was developing in 
the United States—family social work. What 
began in the 1370's as a citizens’ movement for 
community-wide action to attack the widespread 
problems of poverty and family disruption has, in 
the 80 years since, achieved distinction in applying 
techniques learned in dealing with family problems 
and community action to the stresses affecting all 
economic levels of our population. 

The book recounts the evolution from the use 
of untrained vclunteer “friendly visitors” by the 
early family societies to the use of paid staff, and 
from the training courses established by the so- 
cieties to increase staff skills to the establishment 
of graduate professional schools of social work. 
Also part of the evolution were the organization 
of social agencies into councils of social agencies 
within a comminity for joint planning and co- 
ordination of effort, and the formation of the 
national agency (now “Family Service Association 
of America”) to provide field service and other 
avenues for exchange of thinking and experience 
between the member family service agencies 
throughout the country. Important also, the knowl- 
edge and experience of leaders in the family agency 
movement were effective in securing legislation 
which placed responsibility for meeting economic 
needs of famili¢s in publicly supported agencies. 
As public welfare agencies took over responsibility 
for economic needs of families unable to meet their 
own needs, the voluntary family agencies have been 
able to develop more fully their techniques for 


counseling on problems of personal adjustment 
and family relationships. 

Perhaps the most impressive aspect of the history 
of family social work is the dedication to con- 
tinuous study, analysis, and improvement of its 
methods. Through forums, workshops, conferences, 
and writing, practitioners in the field constantly 
labored to draw from practice and research and to 
formulate into a body of knowledge the content 
of a new profession. 

One family agency, on employing a research 
worker on its staff in 1939 to assist case workers in 
analyzing their own findings, reported 

It has long been our feeling that the greatest contribution 
to future understanding . . . will come, not from the theo- 
retical writings of the more academic groups, but rather 
from the experience of those who are daily discussing and 
observing relationships and problems among hundreds of 
families. It is the material which will result from these 
studies which we hope to use as the basis of our next area 
of development—a more specific contribution to education 
for family life. 


The author of A Belief in People was for many 
years editor of the professional journal The Family 
(now called Social Casework) and an associate 
director of the Family Service Association of 
America. That Association has recognized the con- 
tribution of home economics and has co-operated 
with the American Home Economics Association 
in joint meetings at the National Conference of 
Social Work over the years. Its member family 
agencies have employed home economists on their 
staffs as consultants. This book gives home econ- 
omists in all fields the opportunity to understand 
and appreciate the achievements of a closely allied 
profession.—CorneLia Dunpuy, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Modern Furnishings for the Home: 2. By Wu- 
LIAM J. Hennessey and Exiza Dornin HENNES- 
sey. New York: Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1956, 368 pp., $8.50. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Hennessey’s 
first book in this series published in 1952 will wel- 
come volume 2 in the series with its coverage of 
contemporary furnishings which have appeared in 
the last four years. The author has again made his 
selections with great care in order to include the 
best work of outstanding designers as well as out- 
standing designs by lesser known artists. 

This book is unique in its field in presenting 
under one cover furnishings of a wide variety of 
manufacturers in this country and Europe. Previ- 
ously such coverage would require a comprehen- 
sive accumulation of manufacturers’ brochures and 
catalogs. For ease of comparison, items are grouped 
under headings such as: chairs, storage, lighting, 
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fabrics. All items are well photographed, some 
handsomely so, and each carries the name of the 
manufacturer, designer, and catalog designation. 

An appendix includes an alphabetical listing of 
manufacturers with addresses. There is also a list- 
ing of designers and photographers, both of which 
are all too often among the unknown. 

A reprint of the excellent 14-page Foreword to 
volume I is included. With Mr. Hennessey’s note- 
worthy introduction, it constitutes the sole text 
and covers briefly the history of modern furniture 
design and explains in an understandable manner 
some of the philosophy and thinking behind it. 
For the uninitiated, this should lead to a better 
understanding of new trends and techniques and 
an interest in the direction modern design con- 
tinues to take in the field of home furnishing. 

This book is a pictorial cross-section of the best 
available contemporary home furnishings and as 
such will be a valuable reference book for all whose 
work lies in this area, including the architect, inte- 
rior designer, merchandiser, home economist, con- 
sumer, teacher, and student.—Doris HEINEMAN, 
University of California at Davis. 


Case Studies in Human Relationships in School. 
Edited by Esruer Lioyp-Jones, Ruta Barry, 
and Beverty Wor. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1956, 135 pp., $2. 

Because the case study method as used at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 
highly successful, the editors wished to share 
not only the cases but also their ideas about the 
purposes and uses of the Series in Guidance and 
Student Personnel Administration. 

The 26 studies were contributed by six persons 
besides the three editors and are the result of more 
than eight years of consecutive planning about and 
experimenting with the case study method. 

The first chapter explains how the studies can 
help toward a better understanding of human 
relationships; the second chapter tells how to use 
the case study method. Then the case studies are 
presented, followed by a complete index. 

The situations presented are very interesting 
because they are typical of the basic questions 
that secondary school educators face daily in their 
relationships with students and with each other. 
Besides being useful to educators, the book could 
also prove helpful to senior high school students 
if the situations were studied and discussed with 
the proper guidance. 

Each chapter includes some leading questions 
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for study and STEVENS, South- 
bury (Connecticut) Junior-Senior High School. 


Canadian Education Today. Edited by Joseru 
Katz. Toronto: McGraw-Hill Company of Can- 
ada Limited, 1956, 243 pp., $3.95. 

To write a brief review of a book that is ency- 
clopedic in content is equivalent to giving the 
history of Canadian education in two short para- 
graphs. Dr. Katz has prepared a symposium excel- 
lent in quality, broad in scope, and diverse in 
chapter approach, No text could thoroughly cover 
the uniqueness, problems, and trends of education 
in Canada within 250 pages; yet the reader is given 
a fine overview. 

To the reader interested in such concepts as: 
Canada is a young, vital, growing country in transi- 
tion; there is no one Canadian school system 
education in Canada is as varied as its ten prov- 
inces and its dual Quebec system of Catholic and 
Protestant education; the trend toward non-political 
lay participation in curriculum planning; and the 
Ontario experiment (abolition of grade designations 
in elementary education ) and the unique substitute, 
this book represents an excellent bird's-eye view of 

Canadian education today from elementary school 
to the university. There is a quality of frankness 
in the authors’ appraisals with particular stress 
upon the need for better teacher preparation as 
well as emphasis upon scholarliness in order to 
improve the quality of education. 

The individual in this country may read this text 
as an introduction to a neighbor's educational sys- 
tem. He may prefer to use it as a summary of 
history, problems, and trends—which information 
gives at least some insight into the education of a 
people not too unlike ourselves in educational aims 
and A. Rocxwoop, Univer- 
sity of Florida. 


Textile Chemistry and Testing in the Labora- 
tory. By Rose W. Pancerr. Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Company, 1956, 147 pp., 
$3.50. 

This laboratory manual is for the use of textile 
students seeking facts relating to fabric selection 
and use, rather than training as expert textile 
technologists. Its material on synthetic fibers and 
yarns will be especially welcomed by both teachers 
and students. 

Organized in 10 experiments which deal with 
such subjects, among others, as fiber identification, 
fabric analysis, removal of stains from fabrics and 
the dyeing of textiles, the manual includes chemi- 
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cal, physical, and microscopical studies of fibers, 
yarns, and fabrics. The purpose and procedure 
for each are clearly stated. Pertinent subject matter 
interspersed throughout will help guide students 
to accurate observations. 

Blank space is provided for the student’s record 
of conclusions from each experiment, thus eliminat- 
ing the need for a separate laboratory notebook. 
In addition, an appendix, arranged for separate 
binding, gives instructions and designated posi- 
tions for mounting a fiber, yarn, and fabric collec- 
tion. Also appended is a selected glossary of 
textile terms as well as a bibliography which con- 
tains 87 items and lists of index, abstract, and 
professional textile journals. 

This wealth of material will be very helpful to 
textile students in home economics and to those 
directing their laboratory work.—Rutu O’Brien, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 


The Pacific Hostess Cookbook. By Lamona S. 
Gary. Honolulu, Hawaii: Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 1956, 256 pp., $3.95. 

Mrs. Gary has combined the commonplace with 
the exotic in this cookbook. While her recipes for 
‘breads, meat, fowl, and fish present very little that 
isn’t in a dozen other cookbooks, her ideas for 
cooking vegetables and her sauces, both for meats 
and desserts, read as if they would taste very good. 
Her dessert ideas definitely have flair and are simple 
‘to carry out. 

The chapter of Hawaiian recipes suggests sub- 
‘stitutions where ingredients are unavailable. These 
‘often spoil the authenticity of the recipe, but at 
deast the recipe is usable the country over. 

« The Pacific Hostess Cookbook is very readable. 
e recipes are well presented and easy to follow. 
e author might well have extended her menu 

uggestions, for this section is one of the best parts 
f the book.—Loutse Drices, Consultant, Berkeley, 
California. 


ractical Cookery and the Etiquette and Service 
of the Table. By DeparTMENT OF Foops AND 
Nutrition, Kansas STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND APPLIED Science. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956, 364 pp., $4. 

This book was compiled by members of the 
epartment of foods and nutrition of Kansas State 
ollege. One can readily conclude that the pri- 
ary aim was to prepare a book for the novice 
well as for the person experienced in food prep- 


ation and one who appreciates reliable reci- 
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The first 16 pages of general information include 
a fine discussion of the Basic Seven food groups. 
The materials on oven temperatures and measure- 
ments are up to date and will be helpful to the 
many persons who refer to this book. 

Each of the 28 sections begins with a general 
discussion of the characteristics of the food to be 
prepared, followed by basic recipes, and suggested 
variations. Methods of preparing home mixes are 
also included. Several sections list common faults 
and provide score cards for the product. 

The discussion of etiquette and table service 
in the last section corresponds with modern trends 
in serving anything from a picnic to a formal dinner 
and emphasizes practical yet gracious stand- 
ards. 

The members of this group at Kansas State 
College are to be complimented for their efforts 
and success in getting so much information into 
such a compact book.—Mary E. KvuHLMAN, 
American Institute of Baking, Dallas, Texas. 


Hutchison’s Food and the Principles of Dietetics. 
Eleventh Edition. Revised by V. H. Morrram 
and Greorce GraHaM. London: Edward Arnold 
(Publishers) Ltd., 1956, 630 pp., $8.25. 

The first edition of this book was published in 
1900. Revisions of the book have been made about 
every five years. The eleventh edition has been 
revised to include recent findings in the field and, 
in many cases, quotes the workers in the particular 
subject under discussion. The book is intended for 
use as a text in England and includes many foods 
and food habits unknown to students in this 
country. It would make a good reference work 
for nutrition classes since much of the material 
is discussed from a point of view new to Ameri- 
cans. Also, the many food tables containing foods 
seldom included in books might prove valuable in 
some investigations. 

The scope of the book is very broad. However, 
most of the topics are discussed briefly. The book 
is divided into two parts prefaced by an interest- 
ing history of dietetics written by Sir Robert 
Hutchison in 1934. The first part of the book is 
titled Diet in Normal Life. This section includes, 
beside an introductory chapter, a discussion of each 
nutrient (carbohydrates, protein, fat, minerals, 
vitamins) with a short chapter on food groupings 
which contain these nutrients and a brief survey 
of food processing, the storage of food, some cook- 
ing methods, and proper food handling. The last 
two chapters of this section concern digestion, 
absorption, metabolism, and normal dietetics. 
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@ Hatcher and Andrews: ADVENTURING IN HOME 
LIVING, Book I 

An all-purpose guide to homemaking especially appealing to teen-agers. 
Many useful learning techniques and experiences 


@ Starr: MANAGEMENT FOR BETTER LIVING 


Applies management principles to all areas of a well-planned homemaking 
program—foods, finances, family relationships, child guidance, etc. 


Favorite 
HEATH texts 


for your 
homemaking 


© Craig and Rush: HOMES WITH CHARACTER 


Considers the satisfactions a family should derive from a home; whether 
to buy, build, or rent; how to select, care for, make, renovate, and arrange 
home furnishings 


©e Todd: CLOTHES FOR GIRLS, Revised 
Practical information about wardrobe planning, clothing selection and care, 
good grooming, garment construction 


classes 


@ Harris and Henderson: FOODS, Second Edition 
Their Nutritive, Economic, and Social Values. A thorough coverage of food 
needs and meal planning, cookery methods, marketing, kitchens and dining 
facilities, food customs in general 


D. Keath and Company 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 


material, one must remember it was written in the 
British Isles, and weights should be used rather 
than measures. 


The second part of the book has the title The 
Nature of Foods. Part of this section discusses 
in detail the nutritional and economic aspects of 


individual foods. The remaining chapters consider 
infant feeding, diet in disease, and some special 
feeding problems.—Rutu I. Morrison, Louisiana 
State University. 


Philip Harben’s Cookery Encyclopaedia. By 
Hansen. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1956, 480 pp., $10. 

Mr. Harben has used his vast culinary experi- 
ences in writing this book and gives many, varied 
ideas of European cooking. It includes recipes, 
charts for seasons, wine lists, food and wine maps, 
culinary vocabularies in French and English, and 
meat charts. His approach to each alphabetically 
listed item is spiced with humor and very interest- 
ing to read as one would read a novel. Because 
he is-in the “chef” classification, many of his recipes 
and explanations are semi-technical but not outside 
the understanding of the homemaker. In using the 


Many of the dishes thought too difficult to use 
in the home are thoroughly understandable through 
graphic and pictorial materials. The originality and 
imagination of expression seem quite new to the 
American; and using it as a true encyclopedia, one 
must keep in mind the differences of word usage 
that generally exist on the other side of the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

This could not be called a basic cookbook but 
certainly one that would enhance and elevate the 
ordinary recipe shelf. The photography, both black 
and white and color, is well done; and because of 
that, the book could be used as excellent reference 
material for those in TV, radio, recipe develop- 
ment, special cooking schools, and specialty quan- 
tity cookery. In fact everyone who thinks of himself 
as a gourmet will not only enjoy this book but will 
find many applications for it—BaRBaRa ANGELL, 
KPTV, Portland, Oregon. 
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NiW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF 
Home Economics 
Cornell University 
(1987 SUMMER SESSION 
July 1 — August 10 


6-WEEK COURSES 
in all departments 


us 
shorter, intensive 
rses and workshops 


JULY 1 — JULY 20 


Quantity Food Preparation: 
Principles and Methods 


antity Food Control 


Workshop in Children’s Liter- 
ature and Writing for Children 


Workshop in Creative, Arts 
for Children 


‘Workshop in Secondary 
Education 


Household Equipment 
Workshop for Teachers 


JULY 22 — AUGUST 10 
Quantity Food Purchasing 


Special Problems in 
Experimental Cookery 


Wrive: 
sector of the Summer Session 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


. .» in the heart of 
theiNew York State 
Finger Lakes Region 
Swanming, boating, 
fishing, golf, tennis, 
Staye Park camping 
fac$ities 


SUMMER STUDY 


The Journal is pleased to present this special feature on summer 
study opportunities of interest to home economists. The special 
courses listed below and on the following pages and the display 
announcements of summer school offerings provide a compre- 
hensive picture of 1957 summer study opportunities. For the 


University of Alaska 

Weaving 

Special Topics in Textiles and Clothing 

June 29 to August 2 

Dean Wm. R. Cashen, Director, Sum- 
mer School, Uriversity of Alaska, 


College, Alaska 


University of Arizona 

Special Course: Nutrition and Home 
Economics Education 

June 10 to July 13 

Special Advanced Courses: Child De- 
velopment and Family Life 

July 15 to August 17 

Ruth C. Hall, Director, School of 
Home Economics, University of Ari- 
zona 


College of the Pacific 

Fifth Annual Family Life Education 
Workshop: The Integrated Family 

June 18 to 28 


Dean of the Summer Sessions, College 
of the Pacific, Stockton, California 


Mills College 

Special Courses: 

Observation of Young Children 

Work with Parents 

Practical Problems in Nursery School 
Teaching 

Directed Teaching in the Nursery 
School 

Individual Problems and Independent 
Study for Undergraduates 

Independent Study for Graduates 

June 24 to August 2 


Office of the Summer Session, Mills 
College, Oakland 13, California 


San Francisco State College 

Workshop on Methods and Materials 
for Teaching the Integrated Home- 
making Program 

June 23 to July 12 

Helen Dickin, San Francisco State 
College, 1600 Holloway Avenue, 
San Francisco 27 


310 


Colorado A & M College 

Workshop on Curriculum and Meth- 
ods in Homemaking Education (re- 
fresher course ) 

June 17 to July 12 


Special Course on Administration and 
Supervision of Homemaking Edu- 
cation 

Seminar in Teacher Education 

July 15 to August 9 


Marjorie Brown, Head of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Colorado A & M 
College, Fort Collins 


University of Connecticut 
Child Development ( Advanced ) 
Trends in Family Development 
Clothing Analysis 
Advanced Tailoring 
June 25 to August 2 


Curriculum Laboratory: Homemaking 
Curriculum 
June 25 to July 12 


Advanced Experimental Foods 

July 15 to August 2 

To be held at Storrs Campus 

Stuart Manning, Summer Session, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 


Workshops: 

School Lunch Workshop in Quantity 
Cookery 

School Lunch Workshop in Manage- 
ment 

July 8 to 19 

To be held at Bridgeport, Conn. 


Mrs. Edith M. Cushman, State School 
Lunch Supervisor, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Hartford, Conn. 


Howard University 

Workshop on New Developments in 
Home Economics Subject Matter 
and Implications for High School 
Teachers (in co-operation with 
the Home Economics Education 
Branch, Office of Education, U. S. 


(Continued on page 311) 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


special courses and workshops, the name of the person from 


whom further information may be obtained is given. 


Where 


several events are scheduled for the same dates, the dates are given 


only once. Some of the dates are inclusive. The listing has been 


arranged alphabetically by states. 


Howard University (Continued) 


Department of Health, Education, 
and | Welfare) 
June 17 to July 27 


Dr. Flemmie P. Kittrell, Head, De- 
partment of Home Economics, 
Howard University, Washington 1, 
ol 


Florida State University 

Inter-Divisional Graduate Program 
in Marriage and Family Living 
(taught co-operatively by educa- 
tion, home and family life, psy- 
chology, social welfare, and sociol- 
ogy departments) 

June 18 to July 25 

Dr. Ruth Connor, Chairman, Coordi- 
nating Committee on Doctoral Pro- 
grams in Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing, School of Home Economics, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


Special Graduate Courses: 
Study of Special Textile Finishes 
June 18 to August 11 


Newer Developments in the Field of 
Clothing and Textiles 
June 18 to July 25 


Organizing Food and Nutrition Teach- 
ing on a Family Meal Basis 
June 18 to July 6 


Survey of Recent Developments in 
Nutrition 

June 18 to July 25 

Readings in the Family 

Group Counseling on Family Prob- 
lems 


June 18 to July 25 


Inter-Divisional Graduate Seminar in 
Child Development 

Inter-Divisional Graduate Seminar in 
Marriage and Family Living 

June 18 to July 25 

Supervision of Home Economics 

June 18 to August 11 or 

June 18 to July 25 


Florida State University 
(Continued) 


Methods and Processes of Home 
Demonstration Work 
June 18 to July 6 


Problems of Food Handling in Quan- 
tity 

Supervision of School Lunch Program 

Seminar in Institution Organization 
and Administration 

June 18 to July 25 


Problems in Institution Plant Layout 
and Equipment 
July 29 to August 2 


Dr. Ruth Connor, Department of 
Home and Family Life, School of 
Home Economics, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee 


Family Life Studytour to Mexico 
(sponsored by the University and 
the National Council on Family Re- 
lations) 

July 29 to August 25 


Dr. M. F. Nimkoff, Department of 
Sociology, The Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee 


University of Miami 

Workshop on Foods and Meal Man- 
agement 

July 5 to July 26 

Dr. Ruth C. Clouse, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables 46 


University of Hawaii 
Special Course in Foods of the Pacific 
June 24 to August 2 


Oma Umbel, Department of Home 
Economics, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 14 


Eastern Illinois State College 
Workshop on Tailoring 
June 17 to 28 


Dr. Sadie O. Morris, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Eastern 
Illinois State College, Charleston 


Illinois Institute of Technology 
Workshop on Foods 
July 1 to 19 


Dr. Louise Mojonnier, Chairman, De- 
. partment of Home Economics, IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology, 3300 
South Federal, Chicago 16 


Illinois State Normal University 

Special Graduate Course in Recent 
Trends in Home Economics 

July 8 to 19 


Special Undergraduate Course: 
Lunchroom Clinic 

July 29 to August 2 

Dr. Florence Davis, Director, Divi- 
sion of Home Economics, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal 


Northern Illinois State College 
Workshop on Tailoring (Open only to 
seniors and in-service teachers) 

June 10 to 21 


Mary Jane Seed, Home Economics 
Northern Illinois State 
College, DeKalb 


June 24—August 2 


July 1—July 19 


Write to: Ardenia Chapman, 
Drexel Institute of 


College of Home Economics 
DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Special Seminars and Workshops—Summer 1957 


HOME ECONOMICS JOURNALISM 
EVALUATION IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
HISTORY OF FOOD AND NUTRITION 

MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 

PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 

FASHION MERCHANDISING—ITS PSYCHOLOGICAL, 
SOCIOLOGICAL AND ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


. College of Home Economics 
Technology, Philadelphia 4, Penna. 


$11 


= 


Soushern Illinois University 
Shojgt Courses: 
Spegial Problems 
Jung 17 to July 13 (Class members 


y attend the AHEA meeting in 

. Louis as part of the course. ) 

lems in Fitting and Pattern Al- 
tgration 

Evajuative Procedures in Home Eco- 

Julyg 15 to August 9 

Woskshops: 

Flower Arrangement for the Home 

Jung 17 to 22 

Sch4ol Lunch Program 

June 24 to 29 


Dr. Eileen E. Quigley, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home Economics, 
Southern Illinois University, Car- 


bandale 


University of Illinois 
Speial Courses: (Home Economics) 
Derjonstration Problems and Tech- 


Proldlems in Group Feeding 
tlopment and Function of Famity 
usin 


17 to July 12 
H (Continued in column 2) 
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University of Illinois (Continued) 


Diet and Disease 

Physical Growth and Nutrition 
Home Equipment 

Clothing Design and Construction 
July 15 to August 10 


Non-Credit Courses: 

Food Preparation 

Tailoring 

Making of Accessories 

June 10 to 14 

Dr. Janice M. Smith, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana 


Special Courses: (Home Economics 
Education ) 

Evaluation in Home Economics 

Workshop on Teaching Foods and 
Nutrition 

June 17 to July 12 

Supervision in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

Curriculum Problems and Trends in 
Home Economics 

Workshop in Teaching Textiles and 
Clothing 

July 15 to August 10 


Letitia Walsh, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana 


April 1957 


Indiana University 

Special Courses: 

Problems in Fitting and Alteration of 
Clothing 

June 15 to July 5 


Recent Developments in Textiles 

July 8 to July 19 

Care of Textiles in Modern Living 

July 22 to August 9 

Workshop: 

Child Development ( providing for ex- 
periences with children in —o 
child development in the hig 
school) 

August 9 to 21 

Dr. Beatrice J. Geiger, Chairman, 
of Home Economics, 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Iowa State College 

Special Courses: 

Workshop on Leadership for Parent 
and Family Life Education for 
Adults 

July 8 to 20 (Reservations by June 
15) 

FHA Leadership in Home Economics 

July 24 to August 12 (Reservations 
due by July 1) 


(Continued on page 314) 


OREGON SUMMER SESSION 


for Vocation + Vacation - Variety 


Workshops—at 


Oregon State College 


COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS 
MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION—1957 
East Lansing 


t of Time and Energy—July 1 to July 13 


Procedures for Cooperative Nursery Schools—July 1 to July 13 
Teaching Family Living—August 5 to August 24 


R h in H 


—at Marquette 
Teaching Homemaking in Junior High—July 15 to August 3 


Courses—Three Week Session—July 15 to August 3 


king Education—August 5 to August 24 


Ssmmer Session 
JUNE 17 to 
JULY 27 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


WORKSHOPS: 
JUNE 17-27 Communications in 


JULY 1-12 Understanding Masculine- 


Feminine Roles 
15-26 Construction" 
COURSE OFFERINGS: Foods and Nutrition, 
Home Economics Education, Family Life, 


Nursery School and Child Development, 
Clothing, Textiles, Institution Management. 


Course offerings planned for refresher 
work and toward bachelor’s and advanced 
degrees. In other fields courses are available 
in an 8-week session—June 17 to Aug. 10. 


For catalogs and detailed information write to 
Director of Summer Session 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Dept. G7, Corvallis, Oregon 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


The Consumer in the Market 


—Six-Week Session—June 25 to August 3 

Meal Planning ond Service 
Experimental Cookery 
Nutrition 

Family Finance 

Interpersonal Relations Within the Home 

Participation and Study in Nursery School 
School Lunch Operation 
Institution Equip t and Layout 
Administrative Practice 

Clothing—Construction and Seminar 

Textiles; Home Furnishings 

History of Decorative Arts 
Home E ics Educati Curricula, Evaluation, 
Supervision, and Homemaking Equipment 


Special Projects and Research in All Areas of Home Economics 


Social and Recreational Activities 


Write to Dean, College of Home Economics 


Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


STOUT STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Program in 


Home Economics 
1957 


June 17—21, Pre-summer Session Workshop 


Dr. Paul Popenoe, founder and director of the American 
Institute of Family Relations and Mr. Roy E. Dickerson, 
executive secretary of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society, 
will direct a workshop on Family Relationships and Mental 
Health. Graduate and undergraduate credit. 


June 24—August 2 


A full program of offerings in Food and Nutrition, Family 
Life, Institution Management, Home Economics Education, 
Related Art, Clothing and Textiles, Vocational and Adult 
Education and other specialized courses. 


Request information from 
Director of Summer Session 


STOUT STATE COLLEGE 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


University of California—Los Angeles 


1957 Summer Program in Home Economics 


Six-week courses—June 24—August 2 
Home Furnishings Workshop 
Individual Family Finance 
Family Relationships 
Nutrition 
Tailoring 
Methods of Research 
Seminars in 

Family Life 
Food Technology 
Home Economics Education 


Special Problems and Research in all areas of 
Home Economics 


For additional information, write to 


University of California, Office of Summer Sessions 
los Angeles, California 


Aunouncement 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


NEW HOME ECONOMICS BUILDING 
Occupied September 1956 


A HIGHLY TRAINED FACULTY and adequate 
support from related fields strengthened by the ex- 
cellent physical facilities of a New Home Economics 
Building have provided expanded specialized cur- 
ricula at both undergraduate and graduate levels. 

DOCTORAL PROGRAMS are available in Child 
Development, Food and Nutrition, Home and Family 
Life and Home Economics Education and in the com- 
bined areas of (1) Clothing and Textiles—Family 
Economics, (2) Clothing and Textiles—Related Art, 
and (3) Food and Nutrition—Iinstitution Administra- 
tion. The School of Home Economics participates in 
the Inter-Divisional Doctoral Program in Marriage 
and Family Living under which the student may con- 
centrate in any of the participating departments. 

BACHELOR’S and MASTER’S DEGREE PRO- 
GRAMS are offered in General Home Economics 
(non-professional), Fashion Design, Merchandising of 
Clothing and Textiles, Food and Nutrition, Institution 
Administration, Child Development, Family Eco- 
nomics, Family Relations, Household Administration, 
Housing and Interior Design, Home Demonstration 
Education, and Home Economics Education. Com- 
bination majors with related fields are also avail- 
able. 

SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES are offered in all 
areas of Home Economics. 

GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS and ASSISTANT- 
SHIPS are available. 


For further information write to: 
Dr. Margaret R. Sandels, Dean 
School of Home Economics 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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State College (Continued) 


ization and Management in In- 
sfitution Management 
July 8 to 24 
Spefial Courses: (Register for ~ two 
it} Florence Fallgatter by July 1) 
shing Child Development and Fam- 
il Relationships in High School 
Corgfumers in the Market 
we ipment in the Home 
July 24 to August 9 
Dean Helen R. LeBaron, Division of 
Home Economics, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames 


Iowa State Teachers College 

Workshops: 

Teaghing Materials for Clothing Se- 
I¢ption and Home Furnishings 

Julyf 1 to 12 

Pro®lems in Food and Nutrition 

July, 15 to August 2 

Home Economics Department, Iowa 

te Teacher's College, Cedar Falls 


Kagsas State College 
Wogkshop on Bishop Method of 
(Gothing Construction 
Jung 17 to 28 
Alpga Latzke, Head, Department of 
thing and Textiles, Kansas State 
llege, Manhattan 


. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Kansas State Teachers College 

Workshop on Textiles 

July 15 to 27 

Kathryn Whitten, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia 


University of Kansas 

Workshop on Family Relations and 
Child Development (conducted by 
the Family Relationships and Child 
Development Section of AHEA) 

June 21 and 22 

For information about program: 


Edna Hill, Chairman, Department of 
Home Economics, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, or 

Dr. Katharine Roy, Dean, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Montana State 
College, Bozeman 

For application blanks: 

E. A. McFarland, Lawrence Center, 
University Extension, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence 


University of Wichita 

Workshop on Management of Equip- 
ment Secondary education ) 

June 10 to 21 

Dean Hugo Wall, Director of Summer 
School, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 


April 1957 


Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana 

Workshop on Hand Weaving 

June 3 to 22 


Mrs. Ruby S. Dunckelman, Head, 
Department of Home Economics, 
Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana, Natchitoches 


Morgan State College 

Nutrition Education 

July 1 to August 9 

Nathaniel Proctor, Director of Sum- 
mer School, Morgan State College, 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 


Simmons College 

Special Courses: 

Evaluation in Home Economics 
Home Furnishings 

Housin 


June 24 to July 17 


Child Development 

Current Problems in Home Economics 
Education 

Experimental Foods 

Family Meal Management 

Family Relations 

June 24 to August 9 


(Continued on page 315) 


SPECIAL COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Minnescla 


SUMMER SESSION 
FIRST TERM 


faculty 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more 
than 1000 outstanding courses 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, 
SEARCH facilities of highest quality 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 
RECREATION—symphony and other 
concerts — plays — excursions — lectures 
— golf — tennis — swimming — fishing — 
—campus in an outstanding cultural 
center located in the cool and refreshing 


Land of 10,000 Lakes 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 
715 Johnston Hall 


NIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 


SECOND TERM 
June 17-July 20/ July 22-Aug. 24 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 


and RE- 


OTA 


Also Offered 


A POPULAR OFFERING 


MASTER OF HOME ECONOMICS, designed to pre} 
the student for professional work in most fields which 
require advanced training of a more general nature 
in Home Economics 


1957 Summer Session at 
COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 


© Graduate programs leading to a master of science 
in foods and nutrition and in textiles and clothing 


@ Master of education in home economics education 


©@ Undergraduate study in all fields of home economics 
and home economics education 


a 


ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL IN COOL COLORADO 


Central City Opera 
© Cheyenne Frontier Days 


—Visit— 
@ Red Rocks Outdoor Amphitheater 
® And many scenic wonders 


FOUR- AND EIGHT-WEEK TERMS 
June 17—July 12 


July 15—August 9 


For additional information address 
Dean of Summer Session 


COLORADO A & M COLLEGE 


Fort Collins, Colo. 
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Simmons College (Continued) 

Advanced Clothing—Newer Methods 
of Construction 

July 1 to August 9 

Methods of Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics in Junior High School 

Color and Line for the Individual 

Textiles 

July 18 to August 9 

Margaret L. Ross, Director, School of 
Home Economics, Simmons Col- 
lege, 300 The Fenway, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts 


The Merrill-Palmer School 

Workshops: 

Teaching of Infant Development (for 
college teachers ) 

June 16 to 20 

Katherine E. Roberts, The Merrill-Pal- 
mer School 

Interpersonal Relations (to be held at 
The Merrill-Palmer Camp) 

June 17 to July 26 

Family Life Education (for high 
school teachers) 

July 1 to 12 

Early Childhood Education 

Child Development (offered jointly 
by The Merrill-Palmer School, 
Michigan State University, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Wayne Uni- 
versity, and Greenfield Village 
Schools). To be held at Walden- 
woods Lodge, Hartland, Michigan 

August 5 to 16 

Registrar, The Merrill-Palmer School, 
71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, 
Michigan 


Michigan State University 

Workshops (at East Lansing): 

Homemakers’ Management of Time 
and Energy 

Procedures for Cooperative Nursery 
Schools 

July 1 to 13 

Teaching Family Living 

Research in Homemaking Education 

August 5 to 24 

Course: 
e Consumer in the Market 

July 15 to August 3 

Workshops (at Marquette) : 

Teaching Homemaking in Junior High 

July 15 to August 2 

Dean Thelma Porter, College of Home 
Economics, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing 


Northern Michigan College 

Workshop (sponsored co-operatively 
with Michigan State University) for 
Teachers of Junior High Home- 
making 

July 15 to August 2 

Mrs. Esther Ferns, Northern Michi- 

gan College, Marquette 


SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


THE OHIO 


School of Home Economics 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
1957 Summer Session 


| First Term: June 18—July 25 © Second Term: July 26—August 30 
| Graduate and Undergraduate courses all areas—Term and Quarter 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Problems in Household Equipment 
Problems in Clothing and Textiles 
; Problems in Home Management | 


Write to: Director of Summer School, School of Home Economics 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


Workshop in Nutrition 


Western Michigan College of Edu- 

cation 

Special Graduate Courses: 

Housing 

Consumer Buying 

Advanced Clothing Techniques 

June 24 to August 2 

Textile Fiber Clinic 

July 8 to 19 

Supervision of Home Economics 

July 21 to August 2 

Dr. Eunice E. Herald, Head, Home 
Economics Department, Western 
Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo 

University of Minnesota 

Workshops in Home Economics: 

Design Applied to Crafts 

Household Equipment 

Special Problems in Crafts 

June 17 to July 3 

Recent Developments in Clothing 
Construction 

July 5 to 20 

Workshops in Home Economics Edu- 
cation: 

Child Development and Human Re- 
lations 

June 17 to July 3 

Home Experiences and Extended Em- 
ployment 

July 5 to 20 

Future Homemakers of America 

July 22 to August 7 

Dr. Louise A. Stedman, Director, 
School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul 1 

Mississippi Southern College 

Workshop for Preschool Teachers (in 
co-operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare) 

June 3 to 8 

Institute on the Bishop Method of 
Clothing Construction 

June 10 to 15 

Institute on the Bishop Method of 
Tailoring 

June 17 to 22 

(Continued in column 3) 


Mississippi Southern College 


(Continued) 

Workshop for School Lunch Managers 
(in co-operation with the State De- 
artment of Education and State 
Board of Health) 

July 15 to 20 advanced group 

July 22 to 27 newcomers group 

Special Graduate Course in Advanced 
Quantity Food Preparation 

June 24 to July 12 

Special Problems in Housing 

June 24 to July 12 

Special Problems in House Furnish- 
ings 

July 15 to August 2 

Bertha M. Fritzsche, Head, Division 
of Home Economics, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg 

St. Louis University 

Institute on Christian Family Living: 
A Key to Mental Health 

June 10 to 15 

Reverend R. J. Henle, S.J., Dean of 
the Graduate School, 221 North 
Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Mis- 
souri 

Special Courses: 

Problems in Costume Design 

Home Management 

Christian Family Living 

Trends in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

Seminar in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

Communications in the Field of Home 
Economics 

June 17 to July 26 

Sister Mary Anselm, Home Economics 
Education, St. Louis University, 15 
N. Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri 

University of Missouri 

Designed primarily for high school 
teachers: 

Workshop on Home Furnishings 

Seminar in Housing 

July 1 to 26 


(Continued on page 316) 
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University of Missouri 
(Continued) 

Designed primarily for 
workers: 

Parent Education 

June 10 to July 5 

Dr.. Margaret Mangel, 
Home Economics De 
versity of Missouri, 


Extension 


Chairman, 
rtment, Uni- 
‘olumbia 


Monjana State University 

Human Development in Adolescence 

June 17 to July 2 

Famity Development 

July 3 to 18 

Consumer Problems 

July 22 to August 6 

Advariced Textiles 

August 7 to 22 

Dr. Lendal H. Kotschevar, Chairman, 
Home Economics Department, 
Montana State University, Missoula 


University of New Hampshire 


Special Courses: 

Contemporary Housing and Interior 
Decoration 

World of Fashion 

June 24 to August 2 

Dr. Anna Light Smith, Chairman, De- 
partment of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham 


Douglass College, Rutgers Univer- 
sity 

Special Courses in School of Educa- 
tion: 

Home Economics in the Elementary 
Program 

July 1 to 19 

Planning and Equipping Home Eco- 
nomics Departments 

July 22 to August 9 


Special Courses in Department of 
Home Economics 

Family Relationships 

July 1 to 19 

Management in Relation to Household 
Equipment 

July 22 to August 9 

Supervision of Multiple School Lunch 
Programs 

July 8 to 12 

Mrs. Marie Meyer, Acting Chairman, 
Department of Home Economics, 
Douglass College, Rutgers, The 
State University, New, Brunswick 


New Mexico College of Agriewlture 
and Mechanic Arts M 


Workshop on Evaluation Techniques 
July 22 to August 10 


«Continued in column 2) | 
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New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts (Continued) 


Field Studies on Utilization of Com- 
munity Resources 
June 10 to 15 


Workshop for Advisers of Future 
Homemakers of America 
June 17 to 29 


Conference on New Methods for 
Teaching Home Economics 

Workshop on Experimental Food 
Studies 

July 1 to 20 

Clinic on Merchandise Analysis 

July 22 to August 10 


Dr. Helen F. Barbour, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Box 67, 
State College, New Mexico 


New Mexico Highlands University 


Workshop on Textiles 
June 19 to July 3 


Valda Eichholtz, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity and United States Test- 
ing Company 

Refresher Course in Textiles and 
Testing Techniques 

July 29 to August 16 

August 19 to 21, Elective field trips 

The course will be given at the U. S. 
Testing Company's laboratories in 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


Dr. Dean Foster, Director of Labora- 

tories, United States Testing Com- 

ny, Inc., 1415 Park Avenue, Ho- 
ken, New Jersey 


New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University 


Workshops: 

Creative Arts for Children 

Children’s Literature and Writing for 
Children 

Secondary Education 

Household E uipment (for teachers) 

Quantity F Preparation 

Quantity Food Control 

July 1 to 20 


Quantity Food Purchasing 

Special Problems in Experimental 
Cookery 

July 22 to August 10 


Dr. Jean Failing, Coordinator of Resi- 
dent Instruction, New York State 
College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, Ithaca 


April 1957 


New York University 


Workshop on Communications in 
Home Economics 
July 22 to August 9 


Workshop on Methods and Materials 
of Teaching Family and Social Re- 
lations 

August 12 to 23 


Dr. Henrietta Fleck, Chairman, Home 
Economics Department, School of 
Education, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3 


State University of New York, Col- 
lege for Teachers, Buffalo 

Workshops: 

Home Economics Education 

Problems in Foods and Nutrition 

July 2 to August 10 


Margaret A. Grant, Director, Home 
Economics Education Division, 
State University of New York, 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 22 


Syracuse University 
Community Nutrition Institute 


Sponsored by College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Syracuse University and the 
Nutrition Bureau, New York State 
Department of Health 

June 17 to 29 


Dr. Anne Bourquin, Department of 
Foods and Nutrition, College of 
Home Economics, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse 10, New York 

Workshop on Education in Family 
Finance 

July 1 to August 9 

(Scholarship available ) 


Dr. Eric W. Lawson, Coordinator, 
Workshop on Education in Family 
Finance, 129 College Place, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina 


Special Courses: 

Guidance in Home Economics 

Materials and Methods for Teaching 
Housing 

Furthering Good Human Relations in 
the Classroom 

June 10 to June 21 


New Fabrics and Their Use 

Furnishings for Contemporary Living 

Problems in Tailoring 

Contemporary Home Life 

June 24 to July 16 

Dr. I. V. Sperry, School of Home 
Economics, Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 
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Bowling Green State University 

Special Courses: 

Trends in Teaching Family Develop- 
ment 

Programs and Policies in Homemak- 
ing Education 

June 10 to July 19 

Workshop on Home Equipment 

July 22 to August 2 

Dr. Emma Whiteford, Chairman, De- 

partment of Home Economics, 

Bowling Green State University, 

Bowling Green, Ohio 


Ohio State University 

Workshop on Nutrition (for high 
school homemaking teachers) 

July 8 to 25 


Conference for High School Teachers 
with Emphasis on Principles and 
Techniques of Planning Functional 
Programs, non-credit; (in co-opera- 
tion with the State Department of 
Education, Division of Vocational 
Education ) 

July 20 to August 16 


Dr. Lois Gilmore, Associate Director, 
School of Home Economics, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10 


Ohio University 
Workshops: 
Home Furnishings 


June 17 to July 12 


Consumer Education 
July 15 to 26 


Promotional Techniques for the Home 
Economist 
July 29 to August 9 


Short Courses: 

Techniques in Clothing Design 
Household Equipment 

July 15 to August 9 


Dr. Vivian Roberts, Director, School 
of Home Economics, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens 


University of Cincinnati 

Workshop on Group Guidance of 
Young Children ( + oe: for teach- 
ers in nursery centers) 

June 3 to 14 


Dr. Ruth Highberger, College of 
Home Economics, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 

Special Courses: 

Parent and Teen-Age Understanding: 
Compatibility of Parent and Ado- 
lescent Needs, Dating, and Early 
Marriages 

June 3 to 8, 24 to 28, or 3 to 29 


(Continued in column 2) 


For further information write to 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 
First Term June 10—July 12 Second Term July 15—August 16 


Master's degree programs in the general area of Family Living (Home Economics) 
and in Human Development and Family Relationships. 
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COLLEGE OF FAMILY LIVING , 
Provo, Utah 


Director of Summer Session 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College (Continued) 


Problems in Radio and Television 
Broadcasting 

Problems in Journalism 

July 1 to 27 


Recent Trends in Textiles 
Visual Aids in Clothing 
Trends in Home Management 
June 3 to 29 


Developments in Kitchens 
July 1 to 27 
Backgrounds and Trends in House 


Planning and Decoration 
June 3 to 29 or July 1 to 27 


Workshops: 

Family Relations and Child Develop- 
ment—Building Interpersonal Com- 
petencies 

Instructor’s Course in Home Care of 
the Sick 

June 10 to 14 


Home Economics Education—Curric- 
ulum Emphasizing Housing 
June 3 to 29 


School Lunch (for school lunch em- 


July 14 to 18 or July 21 to 25 
Dr. Lela O'Toole, Dean, Division of 


Home Economics, Oklahoma A and 
M College, Stillwater 


Oregon State College 

Workshop on Understanding Mascu- 
line-Feminine Roles 

July 1 to 12 


Dr. Lester A. Kirkendall, Professor 
of Family Life, School of Home 
Economics, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 

Workshops: 

Communications in Home Economics 

June 17 to 28 


Understanding Masculine - Feminine 
Roles 
July 1 to 12 


(Continued in column 3) 


Oregon State College (Continued) 


Bishop Method of Clothing Construc- 
tion 


July 15 to 26 


Seminars: 

Audio-Visual Aids for Teaching Home- 
making 

Creative Curriculum Planning 

Evaluation of Homemaking Instruc- 
tion 

Observational Research Methods 

Philosophy of Family Life Education 

Problems in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

Problems in Institution Management 

Recent Developments in Textiles 

June 17 to July 26 

Special Course: 

Child Nutrition 

July 8 to 26 

Dr. Miriam Scholl, School of Home 
Economics, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 


Drexel Institute of Technology 


Workshops: 

Fashion Merchandising—Its Psycho- 
logical, Sociological, and Economic 
Significance 

Special Problems in Home Economics 
Education 

July 1 to 19 


Home Economics Journalism 
June 24 to August 2 


Seminars: 

Evaluation in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 

History of Food and Nutrition 

Marriage and the Family 

Psychology of Personality Adjustment 

June 24 to August 2 


Public Health Administration 
July 1 to 19 


Ardenia Chapman, Dean, College of 
Home Economics, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia 4, 


Pennsylvania 
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Pennsylvania State University 

Workshop on Consumer Credit 

July 1 to 6 

Dr. Virginia Britton, Professor of 
Family Economics, College of Home 
Economics, University Park 


Z University of Rhode Island 
® Field Course in Textile Manufactur- 


ing 
July 8 to 26 
Workshop on Children in the Family, 
the School, and the Community 
July 8 to 12 
Workshop on Art 
4 July 1 to August 9 
4 Dr. Olga P. Brucher, Dean, College 
of Home Economics, University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston 


Furman University 

Special Course in Special Problems, 
Emphasizing Methods and Mate- 
rials in Family Life Education for 
All Grade Levels 

June 10 to July 16 

Workshop in Nutrition for Various 
Age Levels 

June 17 to July 3 

Mrs. Ethel R. Watters, Head, Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Furman 

3 University, Greenville, South Caro- 


South Dakota State College 
: Workshop on Curriculum in Home 


(for the secondary 


Economics 
‘ school) 

? July 22 to August 2 

> Dr. Lilyan K. Galbraith, Division of 
H Home Economics, South Dakota 
State College, College Station, 
Brookings 


Aa 


University of Tennessee 

Workshops: 

2 Communication in Home Economics 

i July 1 to 13 

Electrical Equipment 

> June 27 to July 13 

For Classroom Teachers of Home 
Economics 

June 10 to 28 

Maternal and Child Nutrition 

June 10 to 26 

Textiles and Clothing—Fitting Tech- 
niques and Bishop Methods of 
Clothing Construction 

June 10 to 26 

Textiles and Clothing — Advanced 
Tailoring 

June 27 to July 13 

: Craft Workshops (in co-operation with 
Pi Beta Phi School and held at 
Gatlinburg ) 

June 10 to 26 or June 27 to July 13 

Jessie W. Harris, Vice-Dean, College 
of Home Economics, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxvi 
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Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries 


Special Course on Home Management 
Workshop on Home Furnishing 
June 3 to July 12 


Dr. Wreathy Aiken, Chairman, Home 
Economics Department, Texas Col- 
lege of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville 


Texas State College for Women 

Workshops: 

Resource and Illustrative Material: 
Child Development and Foods 

June 10 to 15 


Resource and Illustrative Material: 
Clothing and Family Living 

June 17 to 22 

Child and Parental Problems in the 
Nursery School 

June 24 to 29 


Supervision of Home 
Teaching 
June 24 to 29 


Family Patterns of Food Preparation 
—Kiene Method 
July 1 to 6 


Bishop Method of Clothing Construc- 
tion 

July 8 to 13 

Production of Fashion Shows 

July 15 to 20 


Consumer Problems 
July 22 to 27 


Present-Day Trends in Nutrition 
School Lunch Problems 
July 29 to August 3 


Nutrition and Mental Health, includ- 
ing the Relationship of Nutrition to 
Alcoholism 

August 12 to 17 


Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, Dean and 
Director of Research, College of 
Household Arts and Sciences, Box 
38867 TSCW, Denton 


Economics 


Texas Technological College 

Workshops: 

FHA—Exploring the Contributions of 
FHA to the Total Homemaking 
Program 

July 18 to 24 

re FHA Activities into 
the Local Homemaking Program 

July 25 to 31 

(Workshops designed to be taken as 

a unit, but either may be taken sep- 

arately) 

Willa Vaughn Tinsley, Dean, School 
of Home Economics, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock 


April 1957 


University of Texas 


Field Courses in Institutional Admin- 
istration 

Special Courses: 

Family Financial Problems 

Interior Decorating Workroom Proc- 
esses 

June 4 to July 16 


Short Cuts in Tailoring 
June 4 to 25 


Recent Advances in Nutrition 
June 26 to July 16 


Advanced Problems in Food Prepara- 
tion 

Materials and Methods for Adult Edu- 
cation in Homemaking 

July 17 to August 6 


Miss Lucy Rathbone, Department of 
Home Economics, University of 
Texas, Austin 12 


Brigham Young University 

Workshops: 

Problems of Teaching Food and Nu- 
trition in Secondary Schools 

June 10 to 21 


Teaching Family Relationships in 
High Schools 
July 1 to 12 


Problems of Teaching Homemaking 
in Secondary Schools—Evaluation 


July 15 to 26 


Dr. Marion C. Pfund, Co-dean, Col- 
lege of Family Living, Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Uta 


Utah State Agricultural College 
Workshops: 

Family Relations 

June 11 to 21 


Efficiency Techniques in Food Prep- 
aration 


July 8 to 12 


Una Vermillion, Acting Dean, School 
of Home and Family Living, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan 


University of Utah 

Special Workshop for Home Econom- 
ics Teachers 3 icularly for high 
school teachers 

June 17 to 30 


Lila Canavan, Home Economics De- 
rtment, University of Utah, Salt 
City 
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Madison College 


Workshop on Newer Techniques of 
Clothing Construction 
June 10 to 28 


Special Course in the Sociology of the 
Contemporary American Family 
July 1 to August 9 


Seminar in Supervision of Student 
Teachers of Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics 


July 22 to August 9 


Mrs. Bernice Reaney Varner, Head, 
Home Economics Department, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Vir- 


ginia 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Workshop in Advanced Foods and 
Human Nutrition 
July 22 to August 3 


Dr. Laura Jane Harper, Associate 
Professor of Home Economics, Vir- 
inia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
urg 

Southern Regional Graduate Summer 
Session in Statistics (sponsored by 
the Southern 
Association, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Oklahoma A & M College, 
University of Florida, and North 
Carolina State College) 

June 12 to July 20 

Dr. Boyd Harshbarger, Head, Depart- 
ment of Statistics, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg 


Central Washington College of Ed- 
ucation 

Workshop on Family Life Education 

August 5 to 16 

Workshop on Personal and Family 
Financial Security Education 

June 17 to 28 

J. Wesley Crum, Dean of Instruction, 

Central Washington College of Ed- 

ucation, Ellensburg 


SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


State College of Washington 

Workshops: 

For Directors and Supervisors of 
School Lunch Programs 

June 17 to 28 


Teaching Child Care and Develop- 
ment 

June 18 to 28 

Teaching Foods 

July 1 to 12 

Bishop Method of Clothing Construc- 
tion 

July 29 to August 9 


Dean Velma Phillips, College of 


Home Economics, State College of 
Washington, Pullman 


Western Washington College of 
Education 

Workshop on Family Life Education 

July 29 to August 16 

Linda Countryman, Home Economics 
Department, Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham 


West Virginia University 
Workshops: 

Methods of Teaching Crafts 
July 10 to 19 


Nursery School Methods and Mate- 
rials 

July 23 to August 10 

Textiles 

August 12 to 23 

Dr. Sara Ann Brown, Division of 
Home Economics, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown 


Stout State College 

Workshop on Family Relationships 

June 17 to 21 

Special Course in Supervision of 
Home Economics Teaching in 
Cadet Centers 

June 24 to July 12 

Dr. Alice J. Kirk, Dean, Division of 

Home Economics, Stout State Col- 

lege, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Future Dates 
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University of Wisconsin 

Special Courses: 

Related Art—Contemporary Interiors 
Proseminar on Family Financial 
Security Education 

New Perspectives in Home Economics 
and Its Teaching 

July 1 to 26 


Special Course for Extension Person- 
nel in Consumer Marketing Infor- 
mation 

June 10 to 29 

Fashion Design Institute 

July 8 to 12 

Dr. Helen C. Dawe, Acting Associate 
Dean, School of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


University of Wyoming 
Workshop on Family Life 
June 10 to 21 


Mrs. Verna Hitchcock, Division of 
Home Economics, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie 


European Study Tour 

Seventh Euro Marriage and 
Family Life Tour of the National 
Council on Family Relations 

June 26 to August 16 


Dr. Paul H. Landis, State Professor 
of Sociology, State College of 
Washington, Pullman 


International Meeting on Methods 
and Programme Planning in Rural 
Extension Organized by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food, The State Agricultural Uni- 
versity and the International Agri- 
cultural Study Centre 

July 2 to 31 

Wageningen (The Netherlands) 

Secretary of the International Agri- 
cultural Study Centre, 32 Ritzema 
Bosweg, Wageningen, The Nether- 
lands 


See also page 115 of February 
Journal for announcement of other 


foreign study tours for 1957. 


April 14—Pan American Day honoring the 21 republics of the Organization 
of American States 


April 28-May 4—Mental Health Week campaign to fight mental illness 
May 5-11—National Radio Week featuring radio’s service to the community 


All Spring—Polio vaccination for everyone under 40 years of age 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Former AHEA international 
scholarship students included the 
following news items with their Christ- 
mas greetings to AHEA headquarters: 
Mrs. Rajammal P. Devadas, 1949- 
50 Phi Upsilon Omicron student at 
Ohio State University and now chief 
home economist in the Directorate of 
Extension Training, New Delhi, India, 
wrote that “27 wings for training 
home science extension workers have 
been established and 10 have sent out 
their first group of workers.” Anna 
Susanna Frick, 1954-55 Swiss stu- 
dent at the University of Wisconsin, 
sandwiched into her teaching responsi- 
bilities in Ziirich a fortnight of military 
service in a repatriation camp estab- 
lished in Switzerland for Hungarian 
refugees who wished to return to their 
homeland because of families left be- 
hind or other reasons. Mrs. Odette 
Dutrieux Froger, 1952-53 Helen W. 
Atwater fellow at the University of 
Alabama, has continued teaching 
home economics in the technical 
schools of Paris, France, since her mar- 
riage last summer and has also helped 
in the Fulbright orientation program, 
especially regarding “the leisure time 
of the wives.” Elsa Haglund of 
Sweden, 1950-51 Helen W. Atwater 
fellow at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and for several years on the 
staff of the Caribbean Commission of 
FAO in Trinidad, B.W.I., has been 
conducting courses in various parts of 
the Caribbean area. Martha Jooste, 
1949-50 student at Oregon State Col- 
lege and principal of the department 
of home economics at the University 
of Stellenbosch in the Union of South 
Africa, expects one laboratory to be 
completed this summer in the re- 
modeling project now under way for 
the home economics building at the 
University. Mrs. Irene C. Muliyil, 
1955-56 student at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, has resumed her 
work as supervisor for home science in 
girls schools of Delhi State, under the 
Directorate of Education in Delhi. 
Mrs. Eila Palosuo Palsanan, 1949- 
50 Finnish student at Michigan State 
University, in addition to homemaking 


duties for her lively family, has been 
an assistant and interpreter for Mary 
Brown Allgood of Pennsylvania State 
University, who as a Fulbright teacher 
has been conducting in Helsinki a 
course in household equipment and 
demonstration technique. E. Winifred 
Parry, 1942-43 Omicron Nu student 
from England at the University of 
Wisconsin, is at her home in Scarbor- 
ough, Yorkshire, on leave from her 
recent appointment in Gold Coast 
(now Ghana), West Africa. Pad- 
mini H. Ramaseshan of India, 1953- 
54 student at the University of Kansas, 
took her final examination for the 
degree of Doctor of Education at the 
University of Nebraska on January 25. 
En route to her home in Madras she 
expected to make “a family value 
study for one month in the Institute 
of Social Studies in The Hague.” 
Agathe Salina, 1954-55 Swiss student 
at Iowa State College, who has been 
with the U.N. Technical Assistance 
Mission in Kabul, Afghanistan, since 
early fall, is training 5 assistants— 
young teachers expected to receive 
basic home economics training to en- 
able them to teach in this new field 
in their country. The U.N. was re- 
quested to “lend” Miss Salina to con- 
duct a nutrition course in the after- 
noons for a group of men teachers 
who had come to Kabul from all its 
provinces during their holiday period 
(early December to March 20). Joan 
A. Smith, 1949-50 student from Eng- 
land at Iowa State College, reports 
that in her remodeled kitchen at the 
Training College of Domestic Science 
in Manchester she has found a differ- 
ent color for each door of the wall 
cupboards a time-saving innovation. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALASKA, Starley M. Hunter of 
the Federal Extension Service was in 
Alaska from February 20 to March 8 
to be guest speaker at two farm forums 
and the homemakers three-day short 
course and confer with the University 
of Alaska extension staff, the Alaska 
Homemakers Council at Anchorage, 
and home demonstration agents at 
Fairbanks, Anchorage, and Juneau. 


$20 


The first Annual District Home- 
makers Short Course for the South- 
east District, held March 6 to 8 in 
Juneau, included lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and workshops. A luncheon 
demonstration featuring sea foods was 
presented by Thelma Rose of the 
Regional Fishery Research Laboratory 
in Seattle. The course was sponsored 
by the University Extension Service 
and directed by Mrs. Lydia Fohn- 
Hansen, associate director, and Arthiel 
Spaulding, district home demonstration 
agent. 

CALIFORNIA. The home eco- 
nomics department of the University 
of California at Davis has been ap- 
proved to offer the master of science 
degree in nutrition, foods, and con- 
sumer economics. 

Harriet Hecht, a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, has joined 
the home economics research staff at 
the University of California, Davis 
Campus, to help in food research. 

Carol Engebretson of Cornell Uni- 
versity is joining the Davis teaching 
staff this spring to be in charge of 
home management. 

Mrs. Marie R. Wilson is chairman 
of the home economics department at 
the University of California, Santa 
Barbara College. She succeeds Mrs. 
Florence C. Meredith, who retired 
after 33 years on the staff. 

Florence King, formerly of the 
University of Illinois, is teaching dress 
design and clothing at the University’s 
Santa Barbara College. 

While Ruth Major is on sabbatical 
leave to work on a research project 
on the sweetening of frozen foods, her 
classes at Santa Barbara College are 
being conducted by Dr. Edna B. 
Southmayd, who has had teaching 
and dietetic experience at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
and Los Angeles hospitals. 

Verda Griner, formerly with the 
Southern California Gas Company, is 
teaching foods and nutrition at George 
Pepperdine College. 

In developing the Los Angeles State 
College home economics in business 
major, an advisory committee of 
women in representative areas of 
home economics in business has been 
appointed by President Howard Mc- 
Donald to work with the home eco- 
nomics staff. 

COLORADO. College home eco- 
nomics club recruitment teams are 
visiting district meetings of the 
Colorado Future Homemakers Associ- 
ation this spring. The diversity and 
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NEWS NOTES 


SCORE WITH BREAKFAST—(8 page booklet—lively color. 


THE FOOD AND NUTRITION STORY 


THROUGH 


THREE FREE TEACHING AIDS 


TEACHER ACCEPTANCE—PUPIL APPRECIATION 


In Hundreds of Classrooms 


MAP YOUR MEALS—(12 page booklet in color; teaches good food selection. 


WHEEL OF GOOD EATING—(Award winning poster; also note book size; 4 colors) 


For classroom quantities, write: 
CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 


400 East Ontario Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Emphasizes importance of this neglected meal) 


Teachers Guide Supplement) 


benefits of home economics training 
are emphasized. 

GEORGIA. The Georgia Family 
Life Conference held its annual 
meeting at the Continuing Education 
Center at the University of Georgia 
from March 7 to 9. The theme, “Help- 
ing Families When They Are in 
Stress,” included: Chronic Illness in 
Family, Separation, Financial Crisis, 
Retarded Children, Living with Older 
People in the Home. 

The Atlanta Dietetic Association, in 
co-operation with the Georgia Dietetic 
Association, is sponsoring a series of 
teas for high school seniors and home 
economics teachers to acquaint them 
with the possibilities for careers in 
dietetics. At a tea on January 8 in 
Atlanta, attended by about 100, Dean 
Mary Spiers of the University of 
Georgia outlined: background require- 
ments for careers in home economics 
and dietetics and gave information 
about scholarships available to college 
freshmen; Mrs. Marilyn Lane of 
Emory University Hospital described 
the dietary internship and the work of 
the dietitian in a private hospital; 
Mrs. John Kershner of the Veterans’ 
Administration discussed dietetic 
careers in the service hospitals; Mrs. 


Helen Hovis, dietary consultant of the 
Georgia Public Health Association, 
described her work and the work of 
the public health nutritionist; and 
Josephine Martin of the State Depart- 
ment of Education reported on school 
lunch openings. 

The Progressive Farmer magazine 
named Eddye B. Ross, state home 
demonstration agent, 1956 Woman of 
the Year in service to Georgia's rural 
families. 

Mrs. Frances McKay, Fulton 
County home demonstration agent, 
received a $500 award from the 
Citizens and Southern Bank for out- 
standing work in 1956. 

IOWA. The first Hotel Textile 
Purchasing Course, sponsored by 
the Iowa Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation and the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation, was held January 14 and 15 
at the State University of Iowa to ex- 
plain the new L24 American Stand- 
ards, set up by the American Standards 
Association to establish minimum per- 
formance standards for institutional 
textiles, including purchasing, legal 
aspects, laundering, dry cleaning, care, 
and use. L. A. Bradley of the State 
University of Iowa, textile consultant 
for the American Hotel Association, 


who prepared the bulletin “Hotel Tex- 
tile Purchasing Guide,” was in charge 
of the course. Speakers included 
Merle Ramer of the University’s de- 
partment of home economics; Ainsley 
Burks, purchasing agent for the Uni- 
versity; Phillip J. Deegan, research 
chemist for H. Kohnstamm and Co., 
Chicago; Herbert Schenker, purchas- 
ing agent for the City of Philadelphia; 
and Jacob Fassett, service director of 
the American Hotel Association. The 
41 participants from 21 states repre- 
sented universities, hotels, restaurants, 
textile manufacturers, and hospitals. 

LOUISIANA. “Developing Creative 
Leadership in Home Econdmics” was 
the theme of the spring meeting of the 
Louisiana Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in Lafayette on March 8 and 9. 
Catherine T. Dennis, state supervisor 
of home economics in North Carolina 
and 1954-56 president of the AHEA, 
was the guest speaker. Miss Dennis 
also worked with the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and adult homemaking group 
and discussed “The Effect of Creative 
Teaching on Our Holding Power in 
Homemaking.” 

“Cooperation among Colleges 
and Universities in Louisiana” was 
the theme of the annual college con- 
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ference on March | and 2 at Louisi- 
ana College at Pineville. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute is 
proud of its new modern home 
management house now under con- 
struction adjoining Whittington Hall, 
the large colonial house used for home 
management courses since 1940. Plans 
for the new house were developed by 
an architecture class under the super- 
vision of David L. Perkins. 

At the January meeting of the 
Lafayette Dietetic Association, Gladys 
McCartney, lunchroom supervisor 
for the State Department of Educa- 
tion, showed films and discussed her 
participation in the feeding program 
during atomic testings at Yucca Flats. 

Delores Comeaux is _ teaching 
foods and nutrition at Louisiana State 
University. 

Barbara Elaine Taylor, who has 
been teaching in St. Martinville High 
School, has joined the homemaking 
staff of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

MASSACHUSETTS. “Startling In- 
novations through Light” were de- 
scribed by Aileen M. Page, market 
development and residential lighting 
specialist for the General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
the guest speaker at the mid-winter 
meeting at Simmons College of the 
Eastern M husetts Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Mrs. Betty 
Adams, television personality and 
fashion co-ordinator of Providence, 
Rhode Island, entertained Association 
members at luncheon with her experi- 
ences while traveling with her family 
through England and France. 

MINNESOTA. “International Re- 

lations” was the theme of the Minne- 
sota Home Economics Association’s 
winter meeting on February 16 at the 
Minneapolis campus of the University 
of Minnesota. At the morning session, 
Anne Kimball discussed her recent 
trip to Russia, and Elvirah Thompson 
described home economics in Den- 
mark in her talk entitled “Fairyland 
Opens Its Home.” 
’ At the afternoon session, Rachael 
Munson, state College Club president, 
introduced the following on a foreign 
students panel: Leonie Belser of 
Switzerland, AHEA’s Helen W. At- 
water fellow at the University of 
Minnesota; Choko Nakamura, Japan; 
Gregoria Trajano, Philippines; and 
Teiko Amano, Japan. “Homemaking 
in Korea” was described by Dorothy 
Simmons as she observed it on a 
recent trip to that country. 
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“The Senior Citizen in Our Com- 
munity” Workshop will be held at 
Mankato State Teachers College on 
April 27. 

Among 52 Minneapolis women re- 
cently honored by the Minneapolis 
branch of the American Association 
of University Women as “Women of 
Distinction” for outstanding service to 
community, state, or nation were 
Louise Stedman of the University of 
Minnesota, Ann Krost, supervisor of 
adult home economics in the Minne- 
apolis public schools, and Dr. Doro- 
thea Radusch, a practicing dentist, 
who holds two home economics de- 
grees and is a lecturer and author on 
nutrition in relation to dental health. 

Elizabeth Roniger has joined the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota 
as extension economist in home man- 
agement and assistant professor. 

NEBRASKA. The new women’s 
residence hall on the College of Agri- 
culture campus of the University of 
Nebraska is to be named for Margaret 
Fedde, emeritus head of home 
economics and a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of home economics at the 
University. The building, of red brick, 
will accommodate about 60 students. 

Mrs. Angeline Anderson has re- 
signed from the staff of the child 
development laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska as her husband 
has been transferred to Grand Island, 
Nebraska. 

NEVADA. Margaret Ann Dial, 
formerly in the Arkansas Extension 
Service, has been appointed home 
economics specialist in the Nevada 
Extension Service. 

NEW JERSEY. The program of 
the monthly meeting on January 8 
of the recently organized Monmouth 
County section of the New Jersey 
Home Economics Association at the 
Freehold Regional High School in- 
cluded a discussion of furniture refin- 
ishing by Mrs. Lorna White, Mon- 
mouth County home demonstration 
agent, who displayed articles that she 
herself had refinished. 

At the evening session, John Bach- 
man of the Koos Brothers’ Furniture 
Company showed a filmstrip with an 
accompanying record that explained 
effective uses of windows and attrac- 
tive draperies and curtains. 

The department of home economics 
of Douglass College is co-operating 
with the department of agricultural 
chemistry in investigating relation- 
ships between the metabolism of 
protein and vitamin-B,-containing en- 
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zymes. This research project is part 
of the Northeast Regional Research, 
NE-37, concerned with studying nu- 
tritional status of humans. 

Workshops for school lunch per- 
sonnel in New Jersey will be held 
again this summer at Douglass Col- 
lege in co-operation with the State 
School Lunch Department. There will 
be beginning and advanced courses 
under Margaret Schumacher, director 
of the school lunch program at the 
Summit (N. J.) High School, and 
Eleanor Conley, cafeteria manager at 
the Wilson Avenue School, Newark. 

Sussex County is undertaking a 
nutrition education program dur- 
ing the 1956-57 school year. A 
survey of the average intake of 7th 
and 8th grade children was made 
during the early part of the year, and 
this was used as a guide in planning 
the program of nutrition education 
with interested teachers. 

NEW YORK. Speakers scheduled 
for the New York State Home Eco- 
nomics Association Convention at 
the Sheraton-Ten Eyck Hotel in 
Albany on April 5 and 6 include 
Beulah V. Gillaspie, AHEA president 
and dean of the School of Home 
Economics at Purdue University; J. 
Roger Deas, public relations specialist 
for the American Can Company; Al- 
pheus Smith of the School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University; and Saul Schur, executive 
director of School and Industry Serv- 
ice, New York City. A fashion show 
will be presented by Olive Berry of 
the Vogue Pattern Company. 

Margaret Barkley of the State 
University College for Teachers at 
Buffalo is conducting a series of group 
discussions with parents on the topic 
“Understanding the Adolescent.” Stu- 
dents in the education course taught 
by Dr. Barkley participate in the 
discussions and the preparation for 
them. 

The first Katharine Wyckoff 
Harris fellowship for graduate study 
at the New York State College of 
Home Economics will be awarded this 
spring. Preference will be given to a 
qualified candidate whose major in- 
terest is in institution management. 
The $1500 fellowship was provided 
through the will of Professor Harris 
and by memorial gifts from friends 
and the Cornell Chapter of Omicron 
Nu. An alumna of the College, Miss 
Harris was professor of institution 
management and head of that depart- 
ment from 1926 to 1954. 
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NEWS NOTES 


HOME ECONOMISTS . . . JOIN STOUFFER’S 
MANAGEMENT TEAM 


Make Rapid Progress in Stouffer Restaurants 


Executive Positions in Food Supervisory Work. 
—Highest standards in Quality Food Produc- 
tion. 


—E£mployee Leadership Responsibilities. 


Placement in Major Cities 
—New York 
—Philadelphia 
—Pittsburgh 
—Detroit 
—Chicago 
—Cleveland 


Required: 
—B.S. degree in Home Economics with major 
in Institutional Management or Foods and 
Nutrition. 


Dynamic Company Expansion Program 
provides unlimited possibilities for the pro- 
gressive dietitian. 


Contact Mrs. Margaret L. Mitchell 
Vice President—Food Production 
STOUFFER’S 
1375 Euclid Avenue 


WHAT DO YOU LIKE TO DO? 


Demonstrate? Teach? 

Travel? Food Service? 
Public Relations? Research? 

Write? Radio? 

Product Testing 7? Television 7 

Group Work? Direct Department 7? 


Good jobs in these and other classifications available 
in all sections of the country! 


Excellent salaries Experienced or inexperienced 
Register now for details 
SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


138 North Twelfth Street lincoln 8, Nebraska 
30 years placement service 


Gateway to Frontier Serice 
for 


DIETITIANS AND ASSISTANT DIETITIANS 


Opportunities for single women in church-related 
schools in Alaska, Georgia, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, and Utah. Training in dietetics, institu- 
tional management, kitchen supervision, menu plan- 
ning. College degree preferred. 


For information write: Department of Missionary 
Personnel, Presbyterian Board of National Missions, 


Cleveland 15, Ohio 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


Margaret Hutchins, head of the 
home economics education department 
at the New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, 
was presented a life membership in 
the American Vocational Association 
at its meeting in St. Louis as a gift 
from professional colleagues and 
friends in appreciation of her many 
years of work for the Association. 

Mary Cochran has joined the staff 
of the Agricultural and Technical In- 
stitute in Cobleskill as instructor and 
director of food service. 

Mrs. Jessie R. Middlemast of 
Mineola, home demonstration agent 
for the Nassau County Extension Serv- 
ice since 1952, has been awarded a 
$1500 Pfizer Fellowship for advanced 
study. 

Mrs. Eileen Androus, Onondaga 
County home demonstration agent 
and a pioneer in this work, retired on 
October 31. 

Georgia Oldham has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of foods 
and chairman of the foods department 
at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Betty G. Wadsworth, form- 
erly associate equipment editor and 
textile specialist for the Woman's 
Home Companion, has joined the 


family home department of Parents’ 
Magazine. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Guest speak- 
ers scheduled for the annual meeting 
of the North Dakota Home Eco- 
nomics Association on April 6 at 
North Dakota Agricultural College are 
Rosalind Lifquist, food economist for 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
Mercedes Hurst of the International 
Harvester Company; and Betty Ruth 
Joyce, AHEA field secretary. 

The North Dakota Association’s first 
$100 scholarships will be awarded at 
the annual meeting to a freshman girl 
at both the University of North 
Dakota and North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 

Julia E. Brekke, extension agent 
in clothing, received the national cer- 
tificate of recognition from Epsilon 
Sigma Phi at the state extension con- 
ference at North Dakota Agricultural 
College. She is the sixth North 
Dakota extension worker to receive 
the certificate since this honorary ex- 
tension fraternity began awarding it in 
1936. A member of the North Dakota 
Extension Service since 1927, Miss 
Brekke plans to retire next summer. 
She was honored by the North Dakota 
Homemakers Council at a banquet 


and program during the Council's 
annual meeting in December. 
Newest appointments in the North 
Dakota Extension Service are Vir- 
ginia Falter, home agent at Lakota, 
and Barbara Pederson, at Dickin- 


son, 

OHIO. The Cleveland Home Eco- 
nomics in Homemaking group of 
the Ohio Home Economics Association 
awarded scholarships to Berniece Span 
and Kathleen Krach, home economics 
majors at Ohio University, Athens. 

Mrs. Rex Johnson, for 12 years 
on the staff of the Eastman School for 
Dental Hygienists of the Rochester 
School of Medicine and Dentistry, is 
a new instructor in foods at Witten- 
berg College. 

Ruth Highberger of the University 
of Cincinnati will conduct a workshop 
for teachers in nursery centers from 
June 3 to 14. Mrs, Emily Williams 
will be the Nursery School teacher. 

Jane DeMelto of Western Reserve 
University discussed “The Challenge 
of the Homemaking Programs in Our 
Schools” before the home economics 
section of the Northwest Ohio Educa- 
tion Association in Toledo in October. 
The panel following the talk consisted 
of: Marie Dirks of Ohio State Uni- 
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HOW CUT HOME 
LAB COSTS 


Westinghouse 
offers... 


@ Major Appliances 


Built-in Appliances 
Plumbed-in Appliances 


Appliances in new 
Confection Colors 


@ Portable Appliances 


ALL at about 


Yr 


retail price 
plus... 


FREE YEARLY REPLACEMENT 
ON MAJOR APPLIANCES* 


For further information, send today for a free folder giving 
full details on the Westinghouse School Plan. Write to: 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Major Appliance Divi- 
sion, Consumer Service Department, Mansfield, Ohio. 


“Daly on free-standing 


vou CaN 88 SURE... Westinghouse 
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versity; Alice Haley of Kent State 
University; Helen Marley of the Uni- 
versity of Toledo; Elaine Martin, dis- 
trict supervisor of home economics 
education; and Virginia Gibson of 
Burnham High School, Sylvania, Ohio. 

Mrs. Emma May Brittin White- 
ford, formerly of the University of 
Illinois, is head of the*department of 
home economics at Bowling Green 
State University. An abstract of her 
doctoral thesis, “Administrators’ Stereo- 
type of the High School Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher,” appeared on page 
227 of the March JourNat. 

OREGON. Oregon now has five 
homemaking groups: recently organ- 
ized ones in Salem, Corvallis, and 
Oregon City and two in Portland. 

rs. Annette Ross, formerly Nancy 
Morris, food editor of The Oregonian, 
has joined the staff of the Showalter 
Lynch advertising agency as head of 
the food department. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Carol Dee 
Legg, a member of the women’s staff 
of the Farm Journal for 34% years, has 
been appointed an associate editor of 
the magazine with primary responsi- 
bility for the area of fashions and 
grooming. 

TENNESSEE. The University of 
Chattanooga in co-operation with the 
Hamilton County Home Economics 
Group of the Tennessee Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the Adult 
Educational Council sponsored a 
Family Living Workshop on Tues- 
day evenings from October 2 to De- 
cember 11, with 45 people enrolled. 
The workshop was planned for par- 
ents, teachers, ministers, social workers, 
church educational and youth direc- 
tors, and others concerned with con- 
servation of family life. 

A committee of University of Ten- 
nessee extention specialists and home 
agents is working on a Family Living 
Survey that local volunteer women 
can make in a community in order to 
determine the situation in homes. Very 
little information is available on the 
family living situation in Tennessee, 
and home economists need this in- 
formation to help community clubs, 
home demonstration clubs, and in- 
dividuals plan better programs for 
family living. The survey forms have 
been used in a test run and were ex- 
pected to be available for general use 
in February. 

Alumnae of the College of Home 
Economics at the University of Ten- 
nessee have been active in efforts to 
secure an appropriation by the 1957 
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legislature for a new home economics 
building. A leaflet “Nothing to Grow 
On,” showing the critical need for a 
new building, has been printed and 
widely distributed. A chairman in 
each county of the state has organized 
alumnae for the purpose of interpret- 
ing the need to the citizens and 
making contact with University 
trustees and members of the Legis- 
lature. 

Home economics teachers of Ten- 
nessee are now using new curriculum 
materials which have been in the 
process of developing for two years. 
The program of the 1956 State Con- 
ference for Home Economics Teachers 
was centered around these materials, 
which are to be used critically for a 
year or two before being revised. 

Margaret Browder, state super- 
visor of home economics education, 
received a citation for distinguished 
service during the American Voca- 
tional Association’s annual meeting in 
December. She has served AVA as 
vice-president for home economics. 

VIRGINIA. “United—for Better 
Living” was the theme of the joint 
annual convention of the Virginia 
Home Economics and Virginia Dietetic 
Associations at the Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, from March 21 to 23. One 
of the high lights of the convention 
was the report given by M’Ledge 
Moffett on “The Virginia Home Eco- 
nomics Association, A Résumé of Its 
Historical Development” and how she 
was able to compile it (see page 297). 

The Association’s first scholarship 
was awarded to Kinsey Bass Green 
of Powhatan High School for her 
essay “Why I Have Chosen Home 
Economics as a Profession.” She is 
now a freshman at Mary Washington 
College. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Potomac State 
College at Keyser now offers a Family 
Living course which is open to men 
and women students who are not 
home economics majors. Its objectives 
are to study the problems and tasks 
facing the average family and to pre- 
pare the students for family life. 
Studies include elementary cooking, 
nutritional values of foods, manage- 
ment of time and money, laundry, 
clothing selection and care, elementary 
housing and care of the home, mar- 
riage, and ceramics. 

WISCONSIN. “Plan a Successful 
Community Kitchen,” a bulletin by 
Margaret P. McCordic and Beatrice 
Donaldson, has recently come from 
press. Community groups making 
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plans for new kitchens or remodeling 
those already in use will find this 
publication helpful. This may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Agricultural 
Mailing Room, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 

High school home economics stu- 
dents of Wisconsin and their teachers 
were guests of Stout State College 
for its two-day Biennial Open House 
in March, The program included ex- 
hibits, tours, and a stage presentation 
depicting the whole home economics 
program. 

Dr. Helen Dawe is acting associate 
dean at the University of Wisconsin 
during Frances Zuill’s three months’ 
leave to serve as a consultant to 
Jessie Harris on their trip to India 
under the University of Tennessee- 
India contract. 

Mrs. Ruth Davis, associate pro- 
fessor of related art at the University 
of Wisconsin, recently exhibited some 
of her paintings in one of the Build- 
ing and Loan Association headquarters 
in Madison. 

WYOMING. Mabel Buttars, edi- 
tor of the Wyoming Home Economics 
Association Newsletter, resigned as 
executive director of the Dairy Coun- 
cil of Wyoming, effective F ebruary 1, 
to complete work for a master’s de- 
gree at Utah State College. She had 
been with the Council for seven years. 

The Fifth Annual Family Life 
Conference will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming on June 13 and 
14 with Rex Skidmore of the University 
of Utah as leader. Ten state organiza- 
tions are sponsors. 

A two-week Family Life Work- 
shop, directed by Elmer Knowles and 
Mrs. Verna Hitchcock and carrying 
two credits, will be given from June 10 
to 21 by the division of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Wyoming. 

Florence Lloyd of Ohio State Uni- 
versity will teach a course in Family 
Finance and Management at the first 
summer session at the University of 
Wyoming. 

Elmer Knowles will present a 
paper at the meeting on research for 
child development in Iowa City in 
April. He will later be in charge of a 
workshop at the Groves’ Conference 
on Marriage and the Family. 

Dr. Helen J. Souders will join 
the University of Wyoming home eco- 
nomics staff next summer as head of 
the foods and nutrition work. She 
received her PhD under Agnes Fay 
Morgan at Berkeley and is now work- 
ing at Davis, California. 


PRUNE FACTS 


Prunes offer countless 
precious plus values 

vitamins, minerals 

quick food energy, laxativity 
Prunes are easily prepared 

no soaking — no added sugar 

cover with water; 

boil until tender 


Prunes are a 

3-meal-a-day food 
for breakfast 
stewed prunes, prune muffins, 
prune coffee cakes, prune-stuffed 
sausage patties 
for luncheon 
prune salads, prune quick breads, 
prune compotes, prune cakes 
and cookies 
for dinner 
prune stuffed fowl, roasts with 
prune dressing, spiced prunes, 
prune pies, puddings and whips, 
prune frozen desserts 


Send our 
The copy of the new 
Vebees free booklet 
“The Nutritive Values 
Colibornia of California Prunes.” 
funn You may use this 
convenient coupon. 

| California Prune Advisory Board ! 
| Dept. HE, 2 Pine Street | 
San Francisco 11, California 
Please send a copy of your publication 
i “Nutritive Values of California | 
i Prunes”—and the new recipe booklet. | 

Name | 
Address 
! 
| City Zone___State } 
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| 
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For those chilly mornings during 
the spring and summer, Westinghouse 
has a new built-in heater for the 
bathroom which, for the first time, 
is equipped with thermostatic con- 
trol. The thermostat is easily adjust- 
able from 55° to 85°F. The heater’s 
double action circulates warm air and 
radiates infra-red rays at the flip of 
a switch. 


The attractive 4-H Club poster 
which you saw displayed to publi- 
cize 4-H Club Week, March 2-9, was 
published and distributed by Coats 
& Clark, Inc. The company per- 
forms this service for 4-H yearly. It 
also sponsors the 4-H Clothing Na- 
tional Awards Program, part of the 
National 4-H Congress. Here win- 
ners from each of the 48 states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico are 
honored for their skill and knowledge 
in clothing construction. At this time, 
Clauss Cutlery Company shows its 
appreciation to local leaders, too, by 
presenting each winner with a scissors 
set to take home to her local leader. 


American Kitchens Division of Aveo 
Manufacturing Corp. will stress the 
“Placemaker” plan in its 1957 adver- 
tising. This plan for work and stor- 
age units will enable dealers to sell 
kitchens by units, or by groups of 
units, without the emphasis on “com- 
plete kitchens.” 


The popularity of barbecuing has 
influenced the design of a new feature 
in a new series of gas ranges by 
Calorie Appliance Corporation— 


a built-in (but removable) “Roto- 


Roaster.” 


American Gas Association has re- 
printed a talk given at its Home Serv- 
ice Workshop in Tulsa on Deter- 
gents, Hot Water, and You. The 
talk was given by Dorothy L. Hogg, 
Field Representative of the Colgate- 
Palmolive Company. This 6-page re- 
print is available through Soap Sales 
Promotional Department, Colgate- 
Palmolive Company, 300 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 22. 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 
AND EXHIBITORS 


For those who might have a need 
for life insurance data, the Institute 
of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, publishes yearly a Life 
Insurance Fact Book. In “Life In- 
surance Fact Book 1956” the figures 
are up to date through 1955. This 
112-page booklet is an extremely 
handy reference. 


An attractive, 26-page booklet 
called Recipes from Checkerboard 
Square is available from Ralston Pu- 
rina Company, Checkerboard Square, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. Recipes cover 
uses for Ry-Krisp, Rice Chex, Wheat 
Chex, and Ralston in breakfast dishes, 
breads, cakes, cookies, desserts, main 


dishes, and snacks. 


General Mills has put directions 
for its mixes on plastic records so that 
blind homemakers can hear steps in 
making everything from biscuits to 
angel food cake. “Voice of Betty 
Crocker” is the narrator. Send 10 
cents for mailing to General Mills, 
Minneapolis 2. And speaking of angel 
food cake, the new Lil Angel Food 
Cake Mix is just right for those oc- 
casions when you want just a small 
cake. It’s half the size of the regular 
one, delicious, and versatile—can be 
baked either in a loaf pan, a small 
tube pan, or a jelly roll pan. 

Three new filmstrips, filmed in the 
Betty Crocker kitchens in natural 
color, are available. Titles are “All 
About Pie,” “Breads You Bake with 
Yeast,” and “Muffin Making.” For 
further information, write to Home 
Service Department, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The National Institute of Dryclean- 
ing, Silver Spring, Maryland, has an- 
nounced the establishment of a Tex- 
tile Analysis Advisory Committee 
to meet periodically to act on policy 
and procedural recommendations con- 
cerned with the operation of the In- 
stitute’s Textile Analysis Laboratory. 
This Laboratory annually investigates 
more than 25,000 damage complaints 
received from members of the Insti- 
tute, Better Business Bureaus, and 
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The Bettmann Archive, New York 


Can labeling used to be a leisurely 
business, judging from the lady at 
work here. This photo is part of the 
historical material on canning and 
labeling assembled by the National 
Canners Association, this year cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary. This 
Association has spent its lifetime work- 
ing to improve the quality of canned 
foods and maintain uniformly high 
standards for the industry. 


others. The Institute will depend 
upon the new committee for guidance 
in dealing with some of the more 
difficult types of complaints and for 
counsel in any textile and consumer 
relations programs it may undertake 
in the more important problem areas 
that arise. Mary Whitlock of the 
College of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island is a member of 
the Committee. 


St. Charles Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of steel kitchens 
and casework, have made available 
free to architects, home economists, 
and school administrators a colorful 
new 32-page “idea” booklet called 
Planning Homemaking Classrooms 
for the School. Contents include 
photos and floor plans of actual in- 
stallations, suggestions for use and 
layout of equipment, hints on color 
and decoration, and a special “archi- 
tect’s supplement” listing exact di- 
mensions and specifications of all 
equipment shown. Write, on your 
letterhead, to Dept. 11, St. Charles 
Manufacturing Company, St. Charles, 
Illinois. 


A few helpful hints on shoe-buying 
and shoe-care from the March Seven- 
teen: Don’t squeeze your foot into a 
smaller size. A half-size larger is 
actually only %” longer. Choose me- 
dium heels. These now seem higher 
with slim, tapered styling. A solid 
week of wear is harder on a pair of 
shoes than seven separated days of 
wear. 
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APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
48th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


June 25=—28, 1957 
MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 


All reservations must be received by June 8. 
(List of Available Hotels on Back of this Page) 


. Reservation requests must be sent to the Hotels Con- will be much better if your request calls for rooms 
vention Reservation Bureau—AHEA, 911 Locust to be occupied by two or more persons. 
Street, Room 406, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please make all changes and cancellations through 
Hotels Convention Reservation Bureau—AHEA. 5. Be sure to list definite arrival and departure date and 
time. 


4. Room assignments will be made in order received. 


. Single rooms are very limited. Your chances of 
securing accommodations at the hotel of your choice 6. Be sure to list all names of occupants of rooms. 


HOTELS CONVENTION RESERVATION BUREAU 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
911 Locust Street, Room 406 session (_] 
St. Louis 1, Missouri Specify name of group 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: (HEIB or EXTENSION)... 


. Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice. Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 


Single room(s) with bath for... Rate $ 
...Twin bedroom(s) with bath for... person(s). Rate $........ per 
Double bedroom(s) POTSONS. per room. 


. The Name of Each Hotel Guest Must Be Listed. Reservations cannot be made in any hotel unless two names 


are given for each double-bedded room or twin-bedded room. If this information is not given on your original 
application, the Hotels Convention Reservation Bureau must send you a card asking that you submit two names per 
room. This means unnecessary delay and lessens the possibility of assignment to the hotel of your choice. 


CITY STATE 


BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME me 


I am (please check) AHEA EXHIBITOR... 


(OVER) 
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: 2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the Hotels Convention Reservation Bureau—AHEA promptly.) 
NAME STREET ADDRESS eC 
(Street Address) 
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Distance—Hotels to Auditorium 
Miles 


(Approx.) 


Chase ... ... 
Claridge 

Coronado 

DeSoto . 

Kingsway 

Lennox 

Mark Twain 


easy walking distance of a large Melbourne 
number of St. Louis’ best hotels. It Park Plaza 
can be conveniently reached by Sheraton-Jefferson 
surface cars, bus lines and service Statler 
cars, and there are ample parking 


4 
} 
4 


MAP OF ST. LOUIS SHOWING LOCATION OF THE COOPERATING HOTELS LISTED BELOW 


FOR TWO PERSONS— 2-ROOM SUITES 
FOR ONE PERSON DOUBLE BED TWIN BEDS PARLOR & 1 BEDROOM 


..$ 8.50-$13.00 $12.00-$15.00 $13.00-$16.00 $23.00-$55.00 
6.50- 10.00 ; 12.00 16.00- 18.00 
9.50- 16.00 . 16.00 17.00- 40.00 

10.00 12.50- 15.00 

12.00 12.50- 22.50 

13.00 20.00- 35.00 

11.00 15.50- 24.00 

12.00 17.50- 25.00 

12.00 15.00- 23.00 

18.00 24.00- 40.00 

\ . 16.85 25.00- 42.85 

10.00- 14.00 , 15.00 28.00- 35.00 

Sales tax 2% additional. 


* Hotels are fully air-conditioned except those marked with asterisk which are partially air-conditioned; rooms at or near minimum 
rate in these four hotels are not likely to have air conditioning. 
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You can be proud of your girls when they walk 
down the fashion runway—proud of their good 
grooming and assurance. And you will be 
especially pleased when their petticoats are 
starched to stay crisp with modern Instant 
Niagara Laundry Starch. 

Teach them all—the one-petticoaters and the 
six-petticoaters—that the modern way to starch 
and iron leads to poise and good times. 


Produced bu. 


Corn Products Refining Company, New York 


PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Niagara 


ou cotton petticoats like new-—-crisp and smooth to 
uc 


e makes all starchable petticoats stay clean longer—wash 
with greater ease 

@ never causes white streaks or spots—colors stay fresh 
and clear 

e@ makes petticoat ironing easy— prolongs the “ironed look” 

e stiffens nylon petticoats— machine or line dried 
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sweeten Spiced Pears with Sucaryl’ 
Who'd ever dream that savory Spiced 
Pears* could be so low in calories? Yet, 
sweetened with Sucary., they total 
you save 171 calories per serving _ just 61 calories! Made with sugar, the 
same Spiced Pears would supply 232 
calories. And, here’s more happy 


news—no one can taste the difference! 


and you can't taste the difference! 


*You'll find this recipe plus dozens of others 
for calorie-saving foods and beverages in the 
new Sucary! recipe booklet; get your free copy 
at your neighborhood pharmacy. 


LABORATORIES * NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ABBOTT 


704130 
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